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alking it over 


A FEW WORDS FOR FUTURE WRITERS 


Writer Keep King wu Hov 
hall we rite for ApuLT Leap 
Hit Pe hap the best advice 
can give to our prospective writer 
is simply th Write neither up nor 
down, but tell your story straight 
lou idl ith econon ot ord 
and vith one eye or your ubject 
and the other on your audience 

Qur « perience is that many peo 
ple write honestly and with compe 
tence abeut things in their field, but 
vive little attention to elling” the 


article to prospective reader 


A Reader BEVERLY DAVIS 
rather pointed put it to us in a 
recent letter Who are these 
people u ite for who speak the 
esoteric jargon of group dynami 
verbal compulsives, and such? May 


he we're behind the time in John 

town (Pa.) In the five years we've 
heen here we have yet to hear these 
things from the University of Pitt 

burgh staff, Johnstown High evening 
United Mine Work 
ers Welfare Fund officials, members 
of the Community Chest board o1 
the CIO. council The closest we 
ever came to this language was an 
item im out local PTA 


which lists a ‘buss session’ for one of 


( hool tene } a | 


yearbook 
its meeting Yet these people are 
all coneerned about how to get 
things done working with the adult 
in their particular groups. They tall 
about that and they wish they knew 
more about the answe ; 

ApuL? L&aApersuip readers are a 
mixed crowd indeed They include 
academic people and action pe ople 
the beginners and the battle-scarred 
They are the people Mr Davi 
know in Johnstown and they are 
also county agricultural agents, in 
dustrial trainers, minister oldie 
professor: 

Our aim is to print thir helpful 
to all of these. The article for us 
if we could get it—-would be precise 
and mature enough to interest the 
scholar, and down-to-earth enough 
to contain useful ideas for the busy 
practitioner in any of the many 
fields of adult education 

Now how doe an article come by 
these qualities? Each writer works 
his own magic, of course. It’s tech- 


nique and personality and maybe 


some other thir On the technical 
ide, it might be worth while to list ¢ 
few of the things that cause troubl 
1. Overwriting—Many articles a 
they come into our office are ovet 
written for our readership The 
have to be deeply cut in editing, for 
pace requirements if for nothing 
else. But usually there i 
lse. Introductions are repetitiou 


and endings linger. The middle wan 


something 


de We've often wanted to sug 
est to a contributor that after he 
vritten his article, he take another 
look at the beginning and ending 
Is ther too much wind-up? Too 
much hemming and hawing before 
he gets going 

Often we find the article start 
ith paragraph four, or at the top 
of the second page—or the third! 
The importance of an opening that 
‘rabs a magazine reader's attention 
cannot be over-emnphasized 

Endines are anoiher special prob 
lem. Some endings fail to wrap the 
subject up in a neat package. They 
just dribble out. Or they chop off 
and leave the reader haneing. More 
often than not the perfect ending 
comes half a page or so before the 
A fillip saved for the 
end will sometimes throw a light 
over the whole article, and maybe 
help it to stick in the reader's 


memory 
” 


actual one 


Too much straight exposition 
We prefer articles lightened up 
illuminated with a few case historic 
and concrete examples. Contribu- 
tors, even when dealing with factual 
happenings, are prone to keep piling 
up the expository sentence and 
generalization It sparks a piece 
immeasurably to say once in a while 
Here's what I mean. It happened 
to Joe—" Whether it really did hap- 
pen to Joe or not is beside the point 
It only has to be mething that 
could have happened to Joe—some- 
thing the writer dreams up, if nece: 
sary, to illustrate his point 

3. Cumbersome phrasing All 
entences don't have to be short, but 
it helps if some of them are. A 
change of pace keeps the reader 
awake and breathes life into an ar- 
ticle. Sometimes when a reader finds 


an article heavy going, it’s because 


too many sentences deal with more 
than one idea. The reader then ha 
to concentrate so hard on the in- 
dividual sentences that he loses sight 
of the overall meaning 

4 Gobbledygool Every specialty 


levelops its own jargon, and adult 


( 
education is no exception. A certain 
amount of this jargon is healthy 
It's efficient. It adds vitality. Some 
of it gets into everyday talk; more 
of it probably ought to, and soone: 
or later will Sut take it easy; use 
moderation in. thi Some readet 
are seared off by “ prote or’s talk” 

5. Just plain dullness—Sometime: 
it’s desirable to emphasize some- 
thing by saying it everal time 
neaking up on it from different 
directions sut too much repetition 
is a sure way to lose a reacet 

A little attention to putting in a 
colorful word or phrase now and 
then helps banish dullne Even 
punctuation and paragraphing help 


Sometimes things can be effectively 


pe inted up by listing: one two 
three 
6. Organization Occasionally a 


piece comes in that hasn't been ver 
well thought out. The scurrying 
practitioner the action-man—is the 


y 


one most likely to trip up here. Some 
ober thought about effective pres- 
entation often save considerable 
time in rewriting 
This about wraps it up as far as 
we're concerned. If you've read this 
far, the best thing we can suggest 
is that, having assimilated all these 
do's and don'ts, you forget ‘em 
Throw them away and just tell us 
the exciting truth in your article the 
way you see it. But please keep our 
readers in mind while you're writing 
especially the ones who are prone 
to start skipping. And stop writing 
when you're through, and don’t wind 
up before you start That's all 
The Editors 


Correction 


We're sorry that the November 
ADULT LEADERSHIP incorrectly re- 
ferred to Herbert Hunsaker as a 
professor at the University of In- 
diana. He is Professor of Adult 
Education at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind 
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bod 
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+ who (or whom) 


DO YOU WANT TO NOMINATE FOR AEA NATIONAL OFFICES? 


The 1955 Delegate Assembly of the AEA changed the election procedure of our organization 


with the hope of simplifying and strengthening it, encouraging contests for office, and 


strengthening the system of representation. 


TWO ways are now provided to get nominations for the four top national 
offices of the AEA and for the national Executive Committee. This committee has 
15 members, of whom five come up for election each year. For these nine posts 
which are listed in detail on the other side of this sheet—candidates will be 


obtained in these ways: 


1 2 
Nominations for each position by Nomination of any AEA member 
the Committee on Nominations and for any of these positions by a petition 
Elections elected at St. Louis by the signed by 30 members of the AEA. 


Delegate Assembly. 


This sheet is specially inserted in ADULT LEADERSHIP by the Committee on 
Elections and Nominations to call your attention to this right of nomination by 
petition. These petitions, on a form similar to that printed on the reverse 


side of this sheet, should be sent not later than March 1, 1956, to: 


Maurice F. X. Donohue 


sie al 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


Mr. Donohue is chairman of the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections. He asks that before mailing any petition, you secure written consent 


of the person named to stand for office and to serve if elected. 
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The constitutional provision for this nomination by petition 
extends only to the national executive offices. The Committee 
on Nominations and Elections will, however, be glad to 
get, by way of advice and counsel, petitions suggesting suit- 
able candidates for the Delegate Assembly. The final election 


ballot will be mailed to all members in May. 
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type your own petition! 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 


PETITION FORM 


Petition to place in nomination President 
on 1956 ballot as President-Elect 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Member of Executive-Committee 
from: 
Region 2 (New York) 
Region 6 (N.C., S.C., 
Tenn., Ky.) 
Region 10 (Mo., Kans., 
Okla., Ark.) 
Region 12 (Wyo., Colo., 
N.M. ) 
Region 13 (Nevada, Utah, 
Ariz.) 
Region 15 (Wash., Ore., 
Idaho, Mont., 
Alaska) 
Member of Delegate Assembly from 
the State of ___ 


Name of Candidate. 
a a 
Ee a a ae ee ae 


CE EE - ee a siiansiasenaiaesnciisiadian 


Biographical sketch of candidate: 


jive any other reasons beyond those shown in biography why the above 
nominee would be a good choice. 


Signatures: (Requires 30 signatures of members of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A.) 


Nota Bene: The Candidate MUST give his written consent. 
is 
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to take an active part in deliberations 
’ on the role of adult education in 
community improvement. 


A feature of the first three con- 
ANNIIAL CONECRENE 
ANNUAL CONI ERENCE 


ference sessions, the Continuing 


Panel was set up to include both 


Adult educators more than 
ind of them—converged 

t. Lous from 46 states and terri 

rie the District of Columbia, ane 


rest meetings, the workshops and 
discussion groups of other years, 
itrention was directed toward achiev- 


ing real learning and providing for 


icademicians and practitioners on 
the one side, men who represented 
the theory and philosophy behind 
community planning; on the other, 
men working actively in community 
development programs. 

At the first of the three sessions, 


the academicians had the spotlight. 


vhe foreign countrie to partici ( Maximum amount of mixing hey pave prepared speeches and 
te in the fifth annual conferen mong staff and conferees. It was answered questions put to them by 
f the Adult Education Assoctatio isy this year for people to partici the practitioners. At the second ses- 
f the LSA pate. It was practically impossible sion, the roles were reversed. The 


IL he three-day conterence (No 


mber 11 14) studied The Rok 


if Acdule Education in the Develoy 


ent of the Community”. The keys 
ord, not stated but implicit im the 
Lanning was participation More 


ntensive participation in ALA con 


ference 


ear than ever before 
Issert, Hloward McClusky, and H 
Courts Mial 


hal retaining the 


special in 


- eee 
ae — 


sages. . ae 
tan — ek TTS 


suse 


wtivides was achieved this 
Program 


plannes wer Hugh Masters, Paul 


They met in the exhibit rooms 
(time for viewing the extensive ex- 
hibits of agencies, institutions, and 
producers ot goods in the adult 
education field was scheduled into 
this year's program) ; they met in 
the Membership Center in the main 
lobby of the Jefferson Hotel. But it 
was the device of the Continuing 
Panel which elicited the highest de 
vree of 


membership involvement 


ind made it possibli for everybody 


practitioners talked; the academi- 
cians listened. They listened to pres- 
entations of the roles of adult educa- 
tion as it was operating in actual 
cases of community development. 
They questioned with the intent of 
relating the practice to the theory. 

After each of these sessions, the 
audience retired to meet in pre- 
arranged study groups to discuss 
points raised by the speakers. There 
were 20 of these study-discussion 
groups, each led by an outstanding 
teacher of adults. These groups were 
regarded as learning situations in- 


volving mutual teaching and learn- 


? ing of better ways to serve as adult 
c ae educators in ymmunity develop 
A . f cators co ‘VC 
; FROM tr, ae = s | 
7 Se aaa ment. 
4 


At the end of their second session, 
cach group selected a representative 
to meet with representatives of the 
other groups. Each representative 
brought with him one or more ques- 
tions or comments considered im- 
portant by his group. Duplications 
were weeded out, and eight or 10 
carefully stated conclusions and 
questions were decided upon for 
presentation to the Continuing Panel 


at its next meeting. 


something for everybody 


At this third session, then, the 
audience had its turn as it directed 
its prepared questions and comments 
to the various panel members. The 
session topic was, “What should be 
the role of adult education and allied 
interests influencing the forces affect- 


Representing the infe al side of our conference activities, the Curbstone Conference was 4 ‘ p 
ce where conferees could meet and chat with fellow adult educators. Set up in a corner : ing development of the community ?” 
Membership Center in the lobby of the Jefferson Hotel under the direction of John Members of the Continuing Panel 
Haw ey it served such divers purposes as recruiting f Wat Dickerman's "“Spasm Band", and representing the academic point of 
ry era eo “ ee 4 ‘a a eo view were: Robert Montgomery, 
any y a it any } iid me her j - 


Professor of Economics, University 


adult leadership 
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of Texas; and C. Wright Mills, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Practitioner members of the panel 
were: Leo Perlis, Director, National 
CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee, New York City; Richard Poston, 
Director, Department of Community 
Development, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; and Everett Preston, Direc- 
tor, Adult Education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education. 

Acting as moderator for the first 
session: H. Curtis Mial, Executive 
Director, New York State Citizens’ 
Council, Syracuse. For the second: 
Cyril O. Houle, Vice President, 
AFA. The third: Kenneth D. Benne, 
President-elect (now President) of 
AEA, 

The question discussed by the 
academicians at the first session was, 
“What are the criteria of a good 
community?” In a droll and witty 
speech, Robert Montgomery traced 
the history of man all the way from 
the fire-apes of Moo to Menard 
County in central Texas where Mr. 
Montgomery spent his growing 
years... and on to the “borderless” 
world where he is spending his life 
today, 

“Here, for what it may be worth,” 
he said, “is a theory of cultural 
change. That county border in Texas 
was destroyed by a handful of 
gadgets For every change in 
technology there is an accompany- 
ing change in the cultural pattern 
of the community.” 

In concluding, he suggested two 
criteria for a good present-day com- 
munity, “It must be a community,” 
he said, “that can change with every 
technological wind that blows. There 
is no turning back (to the high- 
walled village of yesterday), and 
there is no staying the remorseless 
hand of cultural change. Technologi- 
cal innovation persistently nudges 
the reluctant arm of community 
purpose. 

“Second: the good community 
must provide a wide scope of func- 
tions and activities which will give 
as many citizens as possible an op- 
portunity to serve the needs of 
others . This criterion implicitly 
assumes that man... . gets profound 
satisfaction out of helping other 
men—and out of serving the corpo- 
rate needs of his group; and that he 

continued on page 29 
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THE CONFERENCE STUDY GROUPS 
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A review of 57 reports* from the 60 


<xxx 


study group sessions brings out a 
number of recurrent themes and prob 
lems. 

Basic to the discussion, of course, 
was a conception of the community (or 
communities) to be “developed. Was 
attention to be focussed on the people 
residing in a given geographical area 


<<*xxexuue ee ERE EEEE 


and the common services available to 
them? Or is a community any cluster 
of interests, values, and purposes pro 


<xxxx= 


viding a focus of identification for a 
number of people? 
Both conceptions of community were 


actually present in most of the discus 


<x<xaxkuxexus 


§ sions, but the psychological conception 
, of community was dominant. Even if a 
x community is geographically bounded, 


awareness of common and mutual in 
terests on the part of the residents is 
an essential condition to its being a 
community, “A community,’ one of the 
groups agreed, “is a group ot people 
working for the common good 

In the light of this concepuon, there 
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are many communities of interests, 
i values, and purposes both within any 
contemporary, geographical community 
® and transcending its spatial and tem 
poral limits, Further, it is clear that 
any individual enters into, helps to 
form, and is formed by, many commu 
nities 


Communit development, then, he 


<<xx uuu kxx™ 


comes an extremel complex s mbol, 
capable of bearin many meanings and 
becoming attached to activities as di 
verse as Great Books discussions, voca 
tional training programs, and citizen 
study and action projects 

Does the term therefore bec 


meaningless, and were the members of 


the study groups simply talking past 
one anothe r, using the same words for 
different things? As this reviewer went 


<ckEE EKER EERE EERE EEREEEEEE 


*The reporters, nearly all volunteers 
from St. Louis educational and 
social avencies, were: Mrs. O. P 
Baker, Evalyn Bates, Homer Bishop, 
Leo Bohanon, Mrs. Michael Cramer, 
James Crouch, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Dale 
Etter, Kay Pitzpatrick, Patricia Vobes 
Milton Freedman, Paul Greer, A. 
Harris, Robert FP. Hites, Howard 
Hollenback, Margaret Kelly, Robert 
L. Mepham, Jr., Elizabeth Olson, 
Mrs. George O'Sullivan, Beyer 
Parker, Mrs. Donald Shawl, Charles 
A. Sieck, Hollister Smith, Terry 
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* Townsend, and Ruth Wilkin. 

x 
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ver the reports, he did not think s 
He felt, rather, that in spite of differ 
ences of opinion about what was and 
was not an aspect or example of com 
munity development, the study groups 
were animated by a deep and moving 
conception of the way things should b« 
among people who must of necessil 
live together under rapidly changin; 
conditions conditions that bring 
greater numbers of people over wider 
areas into relationships of increasing 
interdependence with respect to more 
and more facets of their lives. No 
group said it completely, but eact 
group's report contributed to a com 
posite impression 
* that our fragmented, chaotic culture 
must be subjected to the scrutiny and 
evaluation of all the people in the light 
of the persistent ethical traditions of 
humanity——Fast and West; 


* that this “Big Discourse” must in 
volve every section and level of the 
population, reanimating their laten 
awareness of being involved in a con 


mon destiny; 


a that the insights and purposes ce 
eloped must lead to action that will 
break through immobilizing customs 
prejudices, provincialisms, and exploit 
ative vested interests, to yield an in 
Vigorating conception of the common 
ood to which the special “goods” of 
individuals and subgroups contribute 
and by which they are modified an 
related to one another; 


* that, finally, the leaders and teachers 


of adults and those also who work 
vith the immature —-hear inescapable 
responsibility for inspiring and facili 
tating the great work of bringing man’s 
“ie ilth and welter of traditions 
interests, and resources to bear on the 
creation of that wider and more mean 


ingful community of values and proe 


r ‘ that must per cle our social 
economb and political communities if 
the conflicts within and between then 
ire to be overcome K 


EDITOR’S NOTE Next month’ 
ue will carry an addre to th 
onference hb William Russel) 
Weputy Director ol Technica 
ervice International Coopera 
on Administration, and a repo: 

1 the principal actions of th 
AEA’ Ds legate A embly, whic) 


et at the clo e ol the conferen 


November 13-14 
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1955 NAPSAE CONFERENCE 


MEM [Yep Pfyofyefease nr prjr Pr rae Io fae 
Ihere are times when the key- 
note speaker for a conference really 


At other times, 
the keynote address may simply be a 
In November, 1955, 


public school adult educators attend- 


sounds a key note. 
very fine speech 
ing the Third Annual Conference of 


the Public 
School Adult Educators had ample 


National Association of 
reason to believe that the opening 
the 
dominant aspects of present day pub- 


address did effectively keynote 


lic school adult education. The most 
visible emphasis of the past year’s 
development in this part of the adult 
education field was the emergence of 
strong state leadk rship to assist local 
school systems in the development 
and expansion of balanced adult ed 
ucation programs. It was a message 
of the current results of, and future 
hopes for, state leadership that Grant 
Vest, Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Colorado, brought to the 
opening session of NAPSAE. 

Dr. Vest said: “It is in this matter 
of leadership chat the role of the 
State Department of Education is 
most significant and most helpful. 
When a state department looks out 
for the overall interests of education 
in the state, it opens up the channel 
for people in the remotest corners to 
share the resources and know-how of 
the state as a whole.” 

Referring specifically to the lead- 
ership in adult education provided 
by the State of Colorado to its school 
districts, Dr. Vest pointed out three 
ways in which state leadership has 
influenced the adult education move- 
ment: 


“In the first place, it assisted 


in the clarification of principles, 
of policy, of standards; in the second 
place, it provided consultative serv 
ices to help local districts with spe 
cific projects; and in the third place, 
it has encouraged a program of 
grants to give a major lift to local 
projects Ihis hav yet to be achieved 
It is a program in the making 

In numerous other ways through- 


out the Conference there were dem- 


onstrations of the significant role of 


state le idership in helping develop 


local 


sutonomous programs of adule 
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education. Dr. Vest himself repre- 


sented the first state to receive one 


of the grants made by NAPSAE 
under the terms of its FAE-AEA 
liberal adult education project for 


the purpose of providing a director 
of general adult education on the 
staff of the State At 
the annual business meeting, George 
Mann, Chief of the Bureau of Adult 
Education for the State of California 
and Chairman of the States Project 
that Okla- 
homa was the third state to receive 
a NAPSAI The 


ment of Minnesota as 


Commission. 


Committee, announced 


grant. announce- 
the second 
state had been made earlier. 

On the day immediately preceding 
the opening of the Conference, state 
directors from 16 met in a 


special conference to discuss prob- 


states 


lems of state leadership in the field 
of adult education and to compare 
notes on the development of local 
their 
states. This pre-conference meeting 
was under the direction of Everett 
C. Prestoa, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, New Jersey. Evidence of the 
growth of this interest during the 
past year was the fact that, had this 
meeting been held one year ago, 


programs within respective 


three of the states represented at 
the Conference would not have been 
present. In other words, within the 
12 months, the states of Minnesota, 
Colorado, and Hlinois have added 
full or part-time directors of general 
adult education to the office of the 
State Commission of Education. On 
January 1, Oklahoma 
fourth “new” 


will be the 
the thir- 
tieth state having a full or part-time 


, 


state and 


director of general adult education. 
The second principal address of 


the Conference was delivered by 
NAPSAE president R. J. Pulling, 
Chief of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 


cation in New York State. Speaking 
on “The Role of Public School Adult 
Mr. 
Pulling described the kind of com- 


Education in the Community”, 


munity action and liberal adult edu- 


cation programs that are material- 


izing with increasing frequency 


throughout the United States. Mr. 
Pulling delivered his address at the 
Hadley Technical School as a part 
of the “St. Louis Area Night” cele- 
bration. Preceding his address, the 
Hadley School held an adult edu- 
cation open-house. Also featured on 
the St. Louis Night Program was a 
concert by a community orchestra 
from one of the St. Louis suburbs 
and exhibits prepared by adalt pro- 
grams in surrounding communities. 

Throughout its organizational ex- 
istence NAPSAE has tried to demon- 
strate that its program and direction 
belong to its members and that pol- 
icy must be formulated by them, To 
help give added meaning to this con- 
cept, the membership luncheon was 
planned in such a way as to give 
expression to the “Voice of the Mem- 
bers’. To dramatize the fact that 
the officers and staff of the Asso- 
ciation are first and foremost mem- 
the head 
table was provided. Rather, each 
member of the Board served as a 
resource person at tables 
discussing nine different areas of or- 
ganizational policy. These topics in- 
cluded such questions as: the kinds 


bers of Association, no 


luncheon 


of publications the members of the 
Association felt should be issued for 
both teachers and administrators, or- 
ganizational relationships with the 
National Education Association and 
the Adult 
and long-range plans for financial 


Education Association, 
development. The recommendations 
of these groups have become major 
items on the agenda of the newly 
elected officers and board of the As- 
sociation, 

There were more than 200 paid 

for the 
not only a 


registrations Conference. 
This 
growth over 1954, but represented 
the 1955 


meeting was held in a city and a 


was numerical 


greater diversity, since 
state which is still at the very be- 
ginning of its development in the 
field of public school adult educa- 
tion. Conference participants came 
from 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. At least 125 individuals 
registered for the NAPSAE Confer- 
ence also attended the AEA Confer- 
ence immediately following. 


The 


ference 


exhibits at this year’s con- 


were designed to have an 
adult educational purpose. Effective 
promotional exhibits which had been 


developed in state and local pro- 


adult leadership 
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grams were brought to the confer- 
ence to serve as illustrations in the 
promotion of public school adult 
education, 

One highlight of the Conference 
was the presentation of the annual 
NAPSAE Merit Awards to five adult 
educators who have rendered un- 
usual and distinguished service to 
adult education over many years. 
This year’s award winners included: 
Wil Lou Gray, Director, The Op- 
portunity School of South Carolina; 
Edna Yanda, Clerk of Adult Edu- 


cation, Cleveland Public Schools; E. 


wl intr Intnl 


Some 50 local and national repre- 
sentatives of voluntary associations, 
J. §. Government departments, uni- 
versities, and health and social agen- 
cies met in St. Louis on November 
9th and 10th for the first Regional 
Institute of the AEA’s Council of 
National Organizations. 

The Institute made a preliminary 
exploration of the responsibilities, 
roles, relationships, and accomplish- 
ments of national organizations in 
adult education for community de- 
velopment. 

“Our purpose and our challenge in 
this Institute,” said the first speaker, 
Coolie Verner of Florida State Uni- 
versity, “is to develop new concepts 
of organizational relationships.” 

CNO representatives meeting in 
discussion groups and panel sessions 
at the Bishop Tuttle Memorial Build- 
ing, explored the role of their respec- 
tive organizations and of their own 
individual responsibilities in the fur- 
ther education of adults. They en- 
deavored to get at the roots of why 
there are blocks in communication, 
why we coordinate our activities but 
do not cooperate in our efforts, and 
why we are inclined to remain com- 
petitive in adult education activities 
despite the fact that many organiza 
thONnS report wccomplishments involv- 
ing the total community 

A panel on “Here are the proble ms 

how should we solve them?” had 
as its participants Gunnar Dybwad, 
Child Study Association, Chairman; 
Max Birnbaum of the American Jew- 
ish Committee: Mrs. Frank S. Han 


january, 1956 
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Manfred Evans, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles Public Schools; 
John Holden, Consultant, Continu- 
ing Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Albert Owens, Director 
of School Extension, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 

The NAPSAE Conference was 
under the general chairmanship of 
Ralph E. Crow of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Howard Johnson of Denver served 
as Program Chairman, Warren Bege 
man of St. Louis was Chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee. 

At the annual business meeting che 


win 
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na, Association of Junior Leagues of 
America; Elbert Burr, Monsanto 
Chemical Company; and Mrs. John 
Kistler, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The panel took its own Regional 
Institute as a kind of case study on 
(a) the success or failure of com- 
munication from national organiza- 
tions to their local components, (b) 
the need for involvement in commu- 
nity development on a regional level, 


and (c) the question of quality versus 


quantity of interpretative and pro- 
motional material. 

Questions such as these were 
brought out: How much should local 
representatives participate in the in- 
stitute?) What kind of participation? 
How do we break through the regu- 
lations and channels of national or- 


ganizations to achieve productive lo- 


cal organizational relationships ? To 


what extent will an organization be 
agreeable about losing its identity in 
a cooperative effort, and is this al- 
ways justifiable ? 

We heard it said that the purposes 
of coordination were to provide for 
the systematic pooling of ideas, to 
diminish overlap by free consultation 
between organizations, and to dis 
cover new needs and develop new 
methods of working. 

As an Institute group, we enjoyed 
meeting together in an informal way 
to talk about our objectives and out 
limitations. We touched upon topics 
not often exposed to view; we dug 
deeper into ones we knew were al- 


ready facing us. And we reminded 


officers elected for 1955-56 were 
installed. They include Ralph Crow 
of Cleveland, President; Everett C. 
Preston, Trenton, New Jersey, Vice 
President; Margaret Kielty, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, Secretary- Treas 
urer; and R. J. Pulling, Albany, New 
York, Immediate Past President. 

Dates set for the 1956 Conference 
in Atlantic City are November 8-9. 
State Directors will meet on No- 
vember 


Based on a report by 
Robert A. Luke, 


Executive Secretary, NAPSAE. 


Molen eal Ware mr, 
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FIRST REGIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE CNO 


ourselves that a great deal of our 


motivation for joining together for 


community development was due to 


enlightened self-interest, and we 
questioned whether there was any- 
thing wrong or “tainted” in such an 
interpretation, Are not most great 
cooperative projects basically this? 

As one speaker said, there is a dan- 
ger in the growing complexity of our 
patterns of organization, so that the 
essential role of the organization it- 
self in community life becomes 
thwarted. ‘To prevent this, therefore, 
it is necessary that we develop true 
instruments of coordination, com 
munication, and cooperation among 
organizations at all levels—local and 
national, staff and volunteer, profes 
sional and layman-—and that these 
be not levels at all, but rather, con 
centric rings evolving one from an 
other, 

This first Regional Institute of 
CNO ended with queries from the 
participants as to “What do we do 
next?” thus providing a motivating 
impetus for organizations interested 
in furthering their role in commu 
nity development 

Coolie Verner and Gunnar Dyb 
wad composed the leadership team 
George Fern, Chairman of CNO, and 
Mrs. Lois McCarth Executive See 
retary, acted as advisors to the In 
stitute 


Based on a report by 
Helen M. Feeney, Chairman 
CNO Regional Institute Planning 


Committee 
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KENNETH D. BENNE 


I think perhaps in making my in- 
augural remarks I should suggest the 
reasons, as I understand them, why 
inaugural remarks are made by in 
coming presidents of organizations, 
One function is to give the electorate 
a chance to see and assess a small 
sample of the behavior of the person 
whom they have chosen to head their 
Another 
very important one is to focus the 
target for the 


association for that year. 


natural and useful 
criticism which it is part of the fun 
tion of the elected leader to receive 
and attempt to absorb. | say that 
quite seriously because, as a student 
of T. V. Smith, I believe it is one of 
the functions of the clected leaders 
to serve the very useful scapegoat 
function for the members of any as 
sociation 

Now there are a number of for 
mats in which electoral remarks are 
sometimes made, One of these is to 
I think that has 
its merits, but I think I have a very 
good reason not to do that. I believe 
that in the procedures by which the 


present a platform 


AEA's President for 1955-56 de 
livered these inaugural remarks at 
our Fifth National Conference. Mr. 
Benne is Berenson Professor of 
Human Relations and Director of 
the Human Relations Center, Bos 
ton University 


6 


toy 
>» 
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Adult Education Association adopts 
its policies and program, the initia- 
tion of suggestions and invocations, 
if invocations are needed, may come 
from anywhere within the member- 
ship; and after all, it is your Dele- 
gate Assembly and Executive Com- 
mittee who make the policies and 
attempt to execute them. 

There is another format which I 
have chosen, and that is to attempt 
to give you something of my point 
of view about what adult education 
is and why it is important 

You may ask why an in-coming 
president should reveal a bit of his 
philosophy of adult education. | 
would remind you of a remark of 
G. K. Chestertom. He said that if he 
were a landlady he would be much 
more interested in the metaphysics of 
a potential roomer than in his bank 
account, because the worst that could 
happen if he didn’t have a good bank 
account was that he might miss a 
month's rent, but if his metaphysic 
held human life lightly, he might 
murder you in your sleep. So I be- 
lieve a person's philosophy is an 
extremely important thing, and per 
haps to enable you either to support, 
or to get wary and know where to 
oppose me, some knowledge of my 
philosophy of adult education will 
permit you to know part of the value 


system that is operating at a time 


ed eS 


when I influence the decisions and 
program of the AEA. 

Now I would like to tell you a 
little about why I accepted the nom- 
ination for President of AEA, be- 
cause I recognize that it is a major 
investment of time and energy and 
of such intelligence and resources as 
I may have. 

So if I can tell you a little bit about 
why I took on the job, pe rhaps that 
will suggest my sense of the meaning 
and importance of adult education 

Why, then, did I stand for the 
presidency f 

Well, first of all because I think 
that education, not just adult educa 
tion but all of education, now faces 
a unique and outrageously difficult 
job in dealing with people and their 
attempts to live in today’s world. 

What I am going to say may sound 
like a platitude. Perhaps it is, but it 
is true nevertheless. 

Professor Alfred North Whitehead 
once said that western civilization, 
at least from the time of Plato on, 
had made one assumption which 
marked its approach to politics, law. 
and education. That was the assum p- 
tion that each generation would liv: 
in substantially the same kind of 
world in which their parents had 
grown up; that although the physical 
environment might change a little, 
the moral and social environment 


adult leadership 
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would be substantially the same for 


them as for their parents. 

He went on to remark that we are 
living in the first or second genera- 
tion in which that is fundamentally 
untrue The old notion had been 
that the job of education was to pass 
on the established and fixed cultural 
heritage so as to enable the new gen- 
eration to live successfully, happily, 
and fruitfully within an essentially 
unchanged environment. 

But if that is no longer true, then 
what becomes the task of education ? 
It seems to me to involve something 


| 


of a paradox. It seems to me that 


| 
education must come to involve the 
learning of what we don’t know, and 
that all teaching to some extent, but 
particularly adult teaching, becomes 
the teaching of what we don’t know 

I think that puzzle or paradox 
bothers a lot of people. They don't 
really believe that you can teach what 
you don't know. And so what we 
attempt to do is to select some frag 
ment or feature of our cultural heri- 
tage —different people select differ- 
ent fragments—and say, “ Now if the 
young folks just learn this, then 
everything will be all right.” 

I think some of the hassle about 
fixed verities in our education is in- 
volved just at that point. I don’t be- 
lieve we will ever settle that problem 
I think we have to learn to teach 
what we don't know 

And I think that has some mean- 
ing. I don’t think it is just a catch 
phrase. It seems to me it means that 
all education, and certainly all adult 
education, becomes really the organi- 
zation of a joint inquiry into some 
unsolved problem which is bothering 
the adjustment of an individual, a 
group, or a community. And since it 
is a general, underlying problem, the 
answer is not known and the task of 
leadership and teaching becomes not 
so much that of finding gimmicks 
and ways of getting what is already 
in the teacher's mind into the stu- 
dent’s mind, but the more difficult 
and exciting task of organizing an 
environment in which people may 
engage in a joint inquiry to solve a 
problem. 

Ir is because I think this needs to 
be done to some extent throughout 
the range of education, but especial- 
ly in adult education, that I was will- 
ing to invest some time in the Adult 
Education Association 
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The second reason was this: I be 
lieve that we need to deve lop a con 
ception of education that includes 
idult education as an integral part 
We are hampered in our thinking 
about education by taking models of 
childhood and youth education and 
stretching them until they almost 
break 

Now, in the world in which we 
live, I think no sensible man can say 
that adult education isn’t an integral 
part of the whole process of educa 
tion. I think the development of an 
adequate concept of the meaning of 
education that makes it easy to think 
ibout adult education is extremely 
important, and I would like to sug 
vest one 

I think the old model of thinking 
ibout education was that somehow 
education is a deliberate process of 
icculturating the chronologically im 
mature until they attain some state 
of maturity, at which point they 
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don’t need to be schooled or edu 
cated any more 

I would like to say that that task 
sul remains, but it seems to me it 
must absorb into it an equally im- 
portant task. | would like to put it 
this way: our kind of changing so 
ciety leads continually to the aliena- 
tion of persons and groups from full 
and living participation in the life of 
their society and of their communi- 
ties. It seems to me that alienation 
is the theme that you find in almost 
all serious novels from the late 19th 
century on. But alienation is a theme 
not only of modern literature; it has, 
I think, become a prime problem in 
our fragmented society of today. 

I think that is what we have been 
talking about in the last few days in 
developing the theme of Community 
Development. What do we do with 
alienated: individuals? How do we 
help alienated individuals, alienated 
groups to find their way into full and 
living participation in the processes 
of their community and their soci- 
ety? We know that, if we don’t, we 
are institutionalizing conflict and 
non-productive hostility in our com 
munities and societies. 

So I would like to say that the 
major task of adult education is the 
reduction of alienation in our society. 
| think that has some meaning, too, 
like the earlier thing I said, although 
it is very, very general. It means at 
least this, that it is no accident that 


psychiatrist was once called an 
alienist. I think it is still used, isn’t 
it? The alienist deals with problems 
of alienation. And it seems to me 
that for education to accept the task 
of the reduction of the alienation of 
groups and individuals, and the res- 
toration of alien people to full- 
bodied participation in theit societies 
and their communities, we are going 
to have to take a lot more factors 
into account than our information- 
centered and skill-centered education 
has tended to do. We shall have to 
re cogniz and ck al with factors deep- 
ly embedded in the experience of 
alienated individuals and groups 

At one end education does become 
akin to therapy, and at the other end 
it seems to me it must include much 
more. Many factors contributing to 
alienation are not rooted in the per- 
sonality at all, but in the disorganiza 
thon ot our COMMUTES and sor ie 
ties. 

So it seems to me that adult 
educators must become students of 
human personality, and of human 
society, and as practitioners be able 
to build into their repertoire of skills 
and functions appropriate action 
with respect to those social and per- 
sonal factors. I believe this is true, 
and that is what makes adult educa- 
tion so important to me. We must 
learn to become such practitioners. 

Now what does that mean? In a 
sense my third reason for accepting 
the presidential nomination was that 
I thought perhaps I could he Ip a lit- 
tle in doing what I think the major 
task of adult education is at the pres- 
ent time. And that is to engage in 
rigorous self-appraisal in the light of 
these tremendous tasks which set the 
criteria of adult education. It seems 
to me we cannot be satisfied any more 
with quantitative and external cri- 
teria for the success of adult educa- 
tion. If you tell me that we may be 
gratified that five million more peo. 
ple came into adult education this 
year than last year, | don’t think we 
can be satisfied with that kind of 
superficial criteria of success. By the 
same reasoning, we could say that 
hecause a book that I think is entirely 
inadequate to the topic it treats, such 
as The Power of Positive Think ing, 
sold hundreds of thousands of copies, 
it therefore was a good book for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 


I don't think its wide sale proves 
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anything of the kind, and it seems to 
me that we need to look below the 
surface criteria of size and quantity 
Has the 
experience permitted a person to 


and apply such criteria as: 


learn what we don’t already know? 
Has it reduced his alienation and in- 
creased his ability to participate in 
the social process, receiving from it 
and giving to it? 

So it seems to me that one of the 
most important things we can do is 
to find ways of making this rigorous 
reappraisal of our efforts. | am sure 
there is much in what we are already 
doing that meets these criteria. I am 
also sure there is much that doesn't. 
There is nothing more important 
than to begin to think more deeply 
about the task and apply those cri- 
teria drawn from our task to the ap- 
praisal of our programs 

It seems to me, then, that the two- 
fold theme of adult education that 
meets these criteria is rigorous self- 
appraisal in relation to this task and 
rigorous and continuous effort to 
achieve our own re-education, our 
own self-training to meet the task, 

Now my last reason for standing 
for President involves another thing. 
I think that the AEA can do some- 
thing along these three lines to ac- 
cept the challenge of this tremen- 
dously unique and difficult job of 
reconceiving education, particularly 
adult education, in terms that make 
it a basic necessity of contemporary 
life. And why do I think the Adult 
Education Association can help with 
this process of rigorous s¢ If-appraisal, 
self-training, and re-education on the 
part of the adult leaders and adult 
educators ? 

Well, the main reason is because it 
is the one organization I know which 
cuts across the many lines of legiti- 
mate ages, legitimate programs, le- 
gitimate institutions, legitimate or- 
ganizations which are really part of 
the adult education movement; and 
that is one reason I take great hope 
im it 

I think, also, that it has demon 
strated in its short career the ability 
to experiment with the processes of 
self appraisal and the processes of 
training. Both because of its compo- 
sition and because of its record of 
ability to rise to unique challenges, 
I am glad and proud to accept the 
presidency of the Adule Education 
Association of the U.S.A 
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ENERGY OF 


LOCAL LI 


BY CYRIL O. HOULE 


At this great national conference 
we have come together from many 
backgrounds to consider the single 
major theme of community devel- 
opment. Some of us have unusual 
competence in this field of activity 
or in the social sciences which under- 
lie it. These experts have described 
the ends they seek and the means 
they use, But most of us work in 
situations which do not permit us 
to focus all our attention on any one 
aspect of adult education. Our ex- 
perience here has been very like 
that which occurs at a conference of 
doctors when general practitioners 
are informed by specialists about the 
latest developments in some new 
field of medicine. We know that 
the best and most progressive work 
will continue to be done by those 
who give it their exclusive attention, 
but we also know that each of the 
rest of us must face the task of fit 


The Program Committee for the 
Fifth National Conference of the 
AEA asked Mr 
the closing session on the general 
The Future Role of Adult 
Education in Development of the 
Community”. He believed that he 
could best carry out this assignment 


Houle to address 


theme of 


t y building his talk around the im 
portant themes which had emerged 
at the Conference itself and sug 
gesting the meaning of these themes 
for the future. Mr. Houle is Pro 
fessor of Education at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, and was an AEA 
Vice-President during 1954-55 


ER 


, 


ting his new understanding into his 
own distinctive way of life. 

Your committee decided, there- 
fore, that this final talk should be 
given by one who is himself a gen- 
eral practitioner, who has heard all 
the preceding deliberations, and now 
must integrate them into his own 
thought and practice. That is my 
role today. As I stand here, trying 
to represent most of you and con- 
scious of my limitations, I feel like 
the little boy who fell into the bar- 
rel of honey. He pulled himself out, 
looked down at the sweet delicious- 
ness which covered him, and then 
raised his eyes heavenward. “Oh, 
Lord,” he said, “Let my tongue be 
equal to this great occasion”. 

Our first necessity is to relate the 
new activities in community devel- 
opment to the larger field of adult 


education. 


Most of us would say that we have 
always been concerned with the de- 
velopment of our communities. We 
have tried to teach the things which 
good citizens need to know. We 
have put our special talents at the 
service of worthy causes. We have 
tried to develop responsible group 
activity to provide first-hand exper- 
ience in democratic processes. W¢ 
have believed that by educating in- 
dividuals we were improving the 
quality of the people and therefore 
the quality of society. But we have 


usually thought of education as a 


adult leadership 
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process of teaching and of learning 
together in more or less structured 
ways, in which goals are first defined 
and then methods and materials are 
selected and presented in the most 
effective and economic fashion. We 
change people and then leave it to 
them to change the social order. 

Now we discover that there are a 
group of persons who say they are 
primarily interested in education but 
who focus directly on the improve- 
ment of the immediate conditions of 
community life. The citizenry must 
be aided to achieve anything it thinks 
it needs: a sounder economic struc- 
ture, health, better sanitation or 
schools or recreation, a deeper ap- 
preciation of the arts, or a more ef- 
fective political structure. Learning 
and action are not maintained as 
separate processes, but are treated 
as parts of the same integrated ac- 
tivity. 

More people hold this view than 
we might at first imagine. In my 
preliminary thoughts about this talk, 
I had the idea that I might name the 
pioneers in this field as a kind of 
roll call of its leadership. I made 
my own list and asked five other 
people at this conference to do the 
same thing. The final tally included 
53 names, and there was no reason 
to believe it exhausted the number 
of those who are individually and 
creatively developing community 
programs, There are so many names 
which deserve mention that I can 
mention none of them. 


our central aim 


Most of them would say that edu- 
cation is their central aim, The spe- 
cific improvements of a develop- 
mental program are well worth hav- 
ing for themselves alone. But they 
should be achieved in such a way 
that those who secure them learn, 
in the process, how to work more 
effectively together. In the long run, 
it is only in this way that a sound 
foundation can be built for the con- 
tinuous improvement of community 
life. When one asks the leaders of 
community development what satis- 
factions they get from their work, 
they invariably answer that their 
greatest rewards come from the rec- 
ognition of the growth of people, not 
from the achievement of material 
goals. Often, as they speak, they 
have particular individuals in mind. 
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We cannot say, therefore, that 
these pioneers are not educators of 
adults merely because they do not 
use our familiar categories and meth- 
ods. We must re-examine both our 
practice and theirs to see where we 
can find a common viewpoint which 
explains our similarities and our 
differences. 

I suggest that this viewpoint will 
be found if we begin—as we should 
always begin—with the objectives 
of education. Our central aim is to 
change people, to make them differ- 
ent in desirable ways. The kinds of 
changes which we seek are infinite 
and variable, but we can usefully 
think of them in three broad groups. 

The first is concerned with the 
things which people do powers, 
skills, techniques, and arts. 

The second is concerned with the 
things which people know—content, 
knowledge, understanding, insight, 
subject-matter, and fields of study. 

The third is concerned with the 
way in which people feel—moral 
standards, values, loyalties, attitudes, 
and appreciations. 

There is no educational program 
which does not seek goals in all 
three of these groups. But we are 
used to beginning with the first two 
and working toward the third, and, 
as a result, our first emphasis 
(though, perhaps, not our ultimate 
one) rests on skill or knowledge. 
We aim at attitude as it is related 
to specific things which people 
should do or know. 

But there is a kind of education 
which begins with attitude and for 
which knowledge and skill are sec- 
ondary, and this is the kind of edu 
cation of which community develop- 
ment is a part. The beginning-point 
of learning can be any problem with 
which the people are concerned. We 
are familiar with this same basic 
process in social group work. A gang 
of boys in a settlement house may 
be interested only in baseball or 
football or planning a party. But 
the good group worker who guides 
the gang is chiefly concerned not 
with its immediate interests but in 
using them to build a sense of fair 
play, of responsibility, and of lead- 
ership and followership., He believes 
that content and skills are of great 
importance but insists that the group 
must discover the need for them 
itself. Group work, community devel- 


opment, and all the other forms of 
education which fall into this cate- 
gory are as concerned with moving 
from attitude toward knowledge 
and skill as the more traditional 
forms are concerned with moving 
in the reverse direction. 

If we believe that educational en- 
deavors should aim at changing peo- 
ple in all three of these basic ways, 
we must agree that community de- 
velopment is as much a part of adult 
education as are the organizational 
forms with which we have long been 
familiar, We may disagree about 
general principles or particular ac 
tivities but we can carry on our de 
bates within the framework of a 
common structure of belief 


toward a scientific 
approach 


As I have said, there are many 
leaders in the field of community 
development and they have been at 
work for a number of years, It ts 
appropriate therefore to ask how 
well they have done and what prom 
ise their work offers for the future, 
From what we have heard at this 
conference, | would judge that the 
period we are now entering might 
well be called “From Sentimentalism 
toward Science’. 

Every new field of human welfare 
starts with a period of idealism in 
which those involved are filled with 
a whole-souled yearning to achieve 
a noble goal. In the beginning, the 
idealism is enough; it stimulates 
people and gives them the courage 
to go forward, Sometimes it even 
leads them to attack as mean-spirited 
or ignorant or hide-bound those 
people who raise doubts or suggest 
qualifications. But in the long run, 
idealism alone is not enough. Ends 
can be achieved only by the use of 
means, and means differ in their 
effectiveness, 

Consider, for example, the field 
of international relations. In the 
days after the first World War, 
when we were captured by the Wil 
sonian desire to create a new world 
order, we believed that we could 
have peace if only we wanted it 
enough. Now we know better. ‘To 
achieve peace requires toil and ne 
gotiation, and sometimes a com 
promise with unworthy motives. 
Peace is never wholly won; the best 
we can hope for is that it will be 
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maintained and we know, 


sadly but 
resolutely, that to maintain it we 
must be vigilant and firm and subtle 

Consider nursing. It used to be 
thought that all that was required 
to love them 
and to be filled with kindness. Flos 


ence Nightingale changed all that 


to care for the sick was 


Consider social welfare. Formerly 
it rested on the impul xc toward char 
ity of those who were fortunat \ 


whole generation of great social 


work pioneers has taught us that 


we must study welfare problems 
and deal with them on a highly or- 
ganized basis or we shall never be 
able to cope with them adequately 

The leaders of community devel 
opment are now (in their turn) in 
the process of realizing that it is not 
enough just to want to improve a 
community or to have an idealisti 
conception of what the good society 
is like. They hold many different 
theories, some of which have grown 
out of experience and some of which 
have not. It is the task of the years 
ahead to examine these theories and 
this experience to see what useful 
principles can be derived, what has 
worked and what has not, and what 


failure This 


produc 


has caused success o1 


sober analysis will mor 
lasting results than the most ardent 


eothusiasm can evel secure alone 


where people are 


As this growth occurs, the leaders 
of community development will feel 
less inclined to believe that theirs 
adult 
education, Actually, not one of those 


is the only true method of 


who have spoken to us at this con 
ference has ¢ xpressed this viewpoint. 
But it is easy to see how in the 
earlier, more enthusiastic days, the 
belief could be held that the im 
mediate problems of the community 
are the only proper starting-points 
for adult education. The whole line 
of the argument will become fa 
miliar to you if T quote its most re 
sounding platicude : “You have to 


start with the where they 


peopl 
are” 


Now thos 


usually think they know where the 


who use this sentence 
people are. If they do, they are de- 
ceiving themselves Each person is 
an individual. Also, he is not merely 
a member of a particular local com- 
munity, but of a state, a regional, a 


national and an international com 


10 


munity. More than that, he is a mem 


ber of a community which is not 


bound b 


of minds 


time or space, a community 
which stretches through 
the centuries. We must in truth be gin 
with the peopl where they are, but 
that does not mean we must always 
start in the local community. Mil 
ions of people are reache d ¢ ich yeal 
by countlh ss other approaches. 
Many times during this conference 
we have asked two questions: What 
is a community? What are the ob- 
jectives of community development? 
As I listened to the discussion on 
these two points I was reminded 
of the occasion on which a bejewel 
led dowager asked Louis Armstrong 
to define jazz. Louis answered, “If 


you ll 


you've got to ask never 
know”’. 

While in many ways I prefer 
Satchmo's answer, my role today 
requires me to give a mor direct 


reply It satisfies me to say that 
a community is a group of peopl 
who are held together not by special 
but by general interests, And the 
true end of community development, 
as of all adult education, is to make 
life better by changing people in 
desirable ways. In every local situ 
ation in which people are free to act, 
there is a great power for good 
which is realized when they fulfil 
their capacity to deal creatively with 
their problems. 

What we want was suggested by 
referred to “the 


energy of local liberty”. We 


Guizot when he 
need 
to free this energy which now lies 
latent and to use it to help people 
achieve better lives. The techniques 
of community development are 
among the most powerful ways by 


which we may hope to do so. 


the good old days 


At this conference we have heard 
so much talk about the staggering 
problems which face us today, that 
I am strongly impelled to stress the 
other side of the picture. Let us look 
at the past and, specifically, let us 
think about our grandparents. As 
we knew them, they were a kind, 
generous, conscientious, and perhaps 
even a saint-like group. And yet 
let us remember some of the things 
they did and believed: 

They denied the vote to half the 
population because they were wom- 


en, and virtually denied it to many 


i Ce oo Eel " 


others by maintaining property re- 
strictions 

They believed that if people were 
unemployed, it was their own fault 
and that nothing should be 


help them. 


lone to 


Chey believed that prisons should 
be frightful places of punishment 
and retribution. 

They believed that labor unions 
vere wicked gatherings of dangerous 
men 

They let small childres 
conditions of appalling depravity. 
Chey jammed the migrants from Eu- 
rope and Asia into sweatshops. 

They consigned the mentally ill to 
| laces of shame and torture 


work in 


They provided a high-school edu- 
cation for less than one-fifth of their 
children, 

We know how far we are from be- 
lieving or doing these things which 
were so familiar to our grandparents. 
We know as well that, if time al- 
lowed, my list could be much longer 
Yet none of the changes in belief or 
action has resulted in any way from 
a new machine or other form of in- 
vention. There were people then 
who knew what we know now. But 
then they were in the minority. 

We know, however, that we must 
not be complacent. We kindly, gen- 
crous, conscientious (perhaps saint- 
ly) people must stand, in time, the 
scrutiny of our own grandchildren. 
What will be plain and clear to them 
is still obscure and confused to us. 
Ours is a far larger and more com- 
plex society than that 


grandparents knew, but we must still 


which our 


find our way to the solution of our 
problems and carry on the progress 
which occurred between their gener- 
We have the faith 


that we can do it. There are ideas in 


ation and ours. 


our society which are still held by 
only a few but which, in time, will 
be held by all. We muse aid their 
spread. Equally important, we must 
counsel together and use our local 
liberty to find the ways by which we 
can make life more satisfying for 
each and all of us. 

rhe improvement of our society is 
the aim of all adult education and 
not of 


community development 


ilone. But that improvement cannot 
be achieved unless we use as well as 
we can the techniques which the 
leaders of this new field of endeavor 


are trying to perfect 


adult leadership 
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t 
) WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 
introduction 
t WORKSHOP: A series of meetings, usually four or 
more two-hour sessions, that puts emphasis on individ. 
s ualized study within a group and with consulting teach 
S ers. Individual needs are the basis for choosing the prob- 
lem to be solved. The significance of this method is that 
n the individual student solves his own problems with the 
help of the group and the instructor, and leaves the 
\- workshop with a plan of action that he believes will fit 
M4 his given situation, 
O % page @ contents INSTITUTE: A training meeting, usually one to 
three days in length. New material is presented to the 
"e participants either to provide information or stimulate 
ir study and action, or a combination of both. 
; 12 ; The Role of the Workshop Leader. . . . ‘Workshops and institutes are two of the most 
Pp. : Glenn C. Dildine frequently used forms of organized adult learning. 
h we : Tailored to weekends and vacation periods, they are 
S. admirably adapted to the requirements of many types of 
i. adult education and training. Whereas the once-a-week 
r. 7 f Preludes to Participation............ n vening class spreads the learning experience over long 
or j Hubert S. Coffey and periods of time and dilutes it with the responsibilities 
m William P. Golden, Jr. and distractions of everyday life, the workshop or insti- 
n- tute concentrates the learning within a limited, continu- 
n ous period and provides an uninterrupted “learning en- 
ut vironment” from the beginning to the end of the 
; curriculum, 
st i 20 First Meeting ..... Fetes Many of the advantages of this type of intensive 
n- " A. A. Liveright learning situation are being cashed in on daily for train 
it- = ; ing teachers, industrial employes s, agency staff members, 
he voluntary workers in hosts of organized activities, and 
n. for education in various subject matters, We said “many 
m 29 Using Resource People...........;- ; of the advantages”, not all of them. Workshops and 
1S. Preacs Andere institutes are not easy to conduct. Phe re isa shortage of 
m- > leaders skilled in planning, organizing, and operating 
ur ; them, The best practices have not been shared as widely 
ill ee as they might be. 
ur f The purpose of the articles in the following pages 
ess 24 m Back-Home Application...........+. is to help those who conduct workshops or institutes to 
er- Hy Kornbluh increase the skill and insight with which they approach 
ith their work, and to enable those of us who haven't yet 
in experimented with this type of program to ready our- 
by selves to do so, There is a great deal here, also, for all of 
all 28 ® Evaluation. aout |: y gene eee us who are teachers and leaders—or from time to time 
cir aliele A Sahin learners ~in any kind of educational program. For most 
ust of the principles and practices involved in leading, teach 
cal ing, and learning effectively in workshops are applicable, 
we with appropriate modifications, to other situations—to 
for conferences, for example, and to the meetings of any 
continuing class or group. 
y is In starting out, we should say that—like all Adult 
ind next month's workshop: Leadership Workshops—this W orkshop on workshops 
ent isn’t exhaustive, either in the way topics are covered, or 
not Es THE CITIZEN AND THE NEWS in the selection of topic s. Important matters such as using 
| as i Per G. Stensland discusses the forces general sessions and making the participants’ free-time 
the influencing effective news communication. activities contribute to their learning, have had to be left 
vor What's news? What happens to it in the for another issue. SD 
, hands of the observer, the reporter, the 
ye editor, the reader? And what can adult 
re educaturs do about it? How can we assure 
io the people's right to know? 
ship 
wh 
a . 
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We cannot teach except as we help others 
find their own inner freedom and will to 


learn. The workshop is an evolving in- 


vention designed to provide this kind of 


stage for learning—an exciting experience 


for leader and learner alike. 


the 

role 

of the 
workshop 
leader 


me. . Als a Eat a TP 


‘ia 


BY GLENN C. DILDINE 


When conditions within and outside us are right, 
learning comes naturally, with the excitement of dis- 
covery for oneself. Then, forces deep within us urge 
toward new ideas and knowledge, push toward more 
positive feelings and attitudes, lead toward greater 
skill in solving problems important to us. Even as adults, 
we can grow mentally and emotionally, as naturally as 
we once grew physically lo be alive is to want to learn, 
unless our natural inner curiosity has been mistreated 
too hard, too often 

Good adult teaching then, is not so much doing 
things to people, nor for chem. Instead, it ts doing things 
with them, sO that they are free to express and enypoy 


We reached Glenn Dildine with our request for this 
article at the psychological moment me tells us Our 
letter arrived just when a workshop he was conducting 
reached the poe where success was assured Hie says 
1 welcomed this extra push tf put down on paper some 
ot the things which are necessary tf) insure SUCCESS 
By success | mean those payoff moments when people 
in a workshop suddenly see through something they have 
never understood before, when they realize they can 
really bet on the capacity and will to learn in peopl 
they work with, when they comprehend how research can 
help them. Those rare moments when a person gains 
i new sensitivity which enables him to remake the puz 
zle of his own life into a more consistent and satisfying 
whole.” Mr. Dildine is in the Research and Training De 
partment of the National 4-H Club Foundation 


12 the workshop 


their birthright for growing wiser, more sensitive, more 
skillful. It is fostering inner growth of people by pro- 
viding the kind of outer situation which supports and 
stimulates without pushing, suggests relevant ideas and 
resources without assigning, encourages self and group 
analysis without probing, provides clarifying analysis 
and suggestion without dictating decisions 

The workshop is an evolving invention designed to 
provide this kind of stage for learning. What happens 
in a workshop? What part do participants play? What 
responsibilities do teachers, the named workshop leaders, 
assume ¢ 

An account of a two-hour session at the start of an 
actual workshop can help us begin to picture a few of 
the important relations and roles in this challenging kind 
of teaching 

The Situation: 

Vifty professional men and women on leave from 
jobs in adult community service back home are just 
starting a six-weeks “Workshop in Human Relations” 
Che workshop is designed to deepen their understanding 
of how people develop and behave, and to help them 
apply this knowledge to their own on-the-job relations 
and problems. 

At their first session they explored various purposes 
of their workshop and possible plans to organize and 
operate it. They agreed at that time to use the second 
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meeting to discuss an actual working situation which 
would be presented by one of the group members, The 
workshop leader had suggested several alternatives, and 
the group had chosen this one. The leader hoped to help 
the group test out the practical value of dependable 
knowledge about the people one works with, 

The Group Session: 

The workshop leader opened the second session 
with, “You remember we decided to start with a problem 
which one of us has actually faced. We agreed that this 
problem should involve a person we are working with, 
someone whose actions have been puzzling to us, some- 
one we needed to understand better—some person or 
some group. I expect we've all faced many such situa- 
tions. Who would like to start by telling us just what 
happened, how you handled it, how well you feel it 
worked out?” 

The circle was quiet for almost a minute, some 
sitting quietly without looking around, others glancing 
around the group. Finally Mrs. Davis said, “Well, Pll 
try. Is this what you want—?” She paused. 

The workshop leader smiled encouragingly. “Any 
information you give us will be what we want, since it 
will be something that actually happened to you and still 
interests you.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Davis said, “I had just moved into a 
new community to do home demonstration work, and we 
wanted to get a home demonstration club started. | 
visited many women in their homes and at meetings, 
asking them, ‘Wouldn't you like to come to a home 
meeting and learn to sew things for yourself or the 
youngsters, or learn to improve the yard, or how to 
redecorate some room in your house?’ I could get several 
women to agree to come to so-and-so’s house at a certain 
ume next week, But then no one would show up, or else 
if a few did, we'd plan a second meeting and then no 
one would show up at it either. 

“I finally began to ask myself, ‘Is something wrong 
with me, something I’m saying or doing?’ So I began to 
ask the women I'd meet some questions. One woman 
finally said, “Mrs. Davis, in this community Mrs. $ 
is the one to see. If you don’t work with her, nothing 
happens. Everything that’s done in this community, Mrs 
S does.’ So I went to see Mrs. § . After I talked 
to her several times, we began to plan some things that 
should be done for the women in the community, Mrs. 
S didn’t bother to get any women together for 
planning; she just took care of everything herself, and 
now we'd have a whole room full of women at our 
meetings. All I had to do was go see Mrs. § . She'd 
ask for information about the subject of the meeting and 
read up in pamphlets and books about anything she 
didn't know.” 

Mr. Hall broke in, “I have the same kind of man in 
my county, but he wouldn't prepare for meetings, so the 
others finally voted him out.” 

Mrs. Davis shook her head. “Thank goodness I 
don't need to worry about that. Mrs. § spends hours 
in my office and in the library getting ready for meetings, 
and it sure helps me a lot, But-—” She thought a moment. 
“Sall, until Mrs. S 
nothing happens.” 


agrees on something herself, 


“You mean,” the workshop leader questioned, “You 
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have this problem of how to work with Mrs. $ , since 
she dictates and blocks if you don’t work with her?” 

“LT guess that’s right.” 

The workshop leader included them all in his glance. 
“How do the rest of you see this—if it were one of your 
communities back home? Have we understood Mrs. 
Davis’ problem, and stated it correctly?” 

In the discussion which followed, two people saw no 
reason to be concerned. “You've got a good program 
going,” one said. “Women are coming to meetings and 
learning a lot.”” Another remarked, “I don’t see you have 
any problem.” But others shook their heads, and one 
said, “It bothers me that Mrs. S 
who has to dictate to everyone else.” 


is the kind of person 
“Why do you suppose Mrs, S feels that way / 
the leader asked. 

Several chimed in, “She obviously never had a 
chance to get what she needed as a kid, so she’s getting it 
now.” “PH bet her parents treated her rough.” “No, | 
don’t think that’s it at all, She must be well off and well 
educated, so others just naturally look up to her, 

Mrs. Davis came in fast. “Mrs, 5 
through fourth grade, Her husband doesn't have too 


only went 


much, not much different than others in her community 

“IT often find myself ‘knowing the answer’,”” the 
leader said, “‘only to discover later that new information, 
new evidence, completely or partly refutes the explana 
tions | had thought of. Do you notice here today how 
easy it is for us to confuse ‘facts or evidence’ with ‘my 
personal explanation, or my feelings about the few facts 
| have’ ?” 

Others in the group now suggested other possible 
reasons for the behavior of Mrs. 5S , but soon the 
statements began to come out like this, “I guess 1 don't 
dare say it quite that way,” with a grin, or “Could it be 
that—- 7” Or, “I wonder if this could explain Mrs, § 
Hlow about it, Mrs, Davis?" 

Sometimes Mrs. Davis could give facts in answer 
sometimes not. Finally, she said, “There sure are a lot of 
important things I'll look for now, when I get back 
home.” 

The discussion had been going along for about an 
hour when the workshop leader looked at his watch and 
wondered aloud about a short stretch before continuing 
In the chatter as the group got up, several expressed 
surprise at how fast the time had gone 


to learn by doing 


After the break, the leader stepped to the board 
“You notice that you've done most of the work so far 
and look how much we've learned! Let's review what we 
have done, as a logical series of steps, even though we'v« 
actually moved all around these ste ps as we talked, From 
what you all know of the scientific process, notice how 
closely our discussion has paralleled the necessary step: 
in any scientific experiment, For example, where did wi 
start? What shall I write on the board as step 1? 

Someone said, “Start with a problem.” 

Another countered, “No, with facts about M1 
Davis and the women in her community.” 

The group finally agreed that Stating the Problem 
was step 1 in the logical sequence. Step 2 seemed to be to 
collect evidence related to this problem, Then at the 
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cader's suggestion they tried to state Mrs. Davis’ prob- 
lem, and realized that during the discussion it had 
hanged from How to get work started, to How to work 
with Mrs. § 

Collecting Dependable Evidence then went on the 
ward as step 2. The group nodded when someone 
pointed out the close relation to step 1, and how many 
times they had returned to Mrs. Davis for more evidence 

» they found they needed it. When the leader asked for 
ome of the criteria the group had learned to apply to 
evidence, the summary on the board included “specific, 
not general “_" related to the problem just what 
happened, not our ¢ xplanations or fee lings about it.” 

The workshop leader then suggested that the facts 
reported by Mrs. Davis were all related to someone's 
possible interpretation of the situation. “Her first facts 
related to ber possible explanations. Then, as we asked 
Mrs. Davis for more information, we were each testing 
some possible explanation we had in mind, By sharing 
our possible explanations, I think we learned two impor- 
tant qualities of this last step. First, we need to look for 
many possible explanations when complex human action 
ind human relations are involved, Second, we found we 
must think of our explanations as tentative, not final. 
Chey need to be tested by present and future evidence.” 
So step 4 went down as Stating Many Tentative Explana- 
tions or Hypotheses, 

The group agreed quickly on step 4. They saw that 
they had Tested their Possible Explanations by using 
facts they already had or by asking Mrs. Davis for new 
information, When the workshop leader asked for the 
results of this testing, the group gradually came out with, 

No evidence to test some hypotheses,” and “Threw out 
some (‘Mrs. § 
wealth’).” “Modified some.” “Clearly showed that some 
were probably true (‘Nothing happens without Mrs 
S ag 


Now Reaching Tested Conclusions went on the 


dominates by education and 


board as step 5, Mrs. Davis said she now had a much 
clearer picture of the behavior and relations of some 
women in her community, but she still had a lot of 
unanswered questions to check on back home, There was 
consid rable head nodding as the leader said, “You sec, 
it comes naturally to use the steps in the scientific method 
in our everyday work, But we often make mistakes and 
get confused, or come out with wrong or partial answers. 
We need training to be more careful, to see more clearly 
where we are and what step to take next. I think, too, 
we've seen how important it is in our work to focus on 
people—on why they think and feel and act as they do.” 

Finally someone said, “I think there's a sixth step. 
Isn't this the time to Look for Implications for what to 
do next?” 

his set off another wave of discussion centering on 
what Mrs. Davis should do when she got home. Someone 


said,-“I don't believe we've yet stated the problem cor 
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rectly. Mrs. Davis, if you believe that other people are 
important too, aren't you going to have to try to get 
Mrs. S to let other people have a part too? Other- 
wise people are going to be left undeveloped, childlike.” 

The group looked back to their previous statement 
of the problem, and things again got quiet. Finally some- 
one said to Mrs. Davis, “If you could find out what is 
really important to Mrs. S——-, could you begin to tie 
her own importance into bringing other people in on 
planning and handling meetings?” 

Then the group dictated a new statement of the 
problem: “How is Mrs, Davis to help other people in 
the community recognize their opportunities, and get 
Mrs. S to leave things alone enough for others to 
take more part?” 

After writing this on the board, the workshop leader 
grinned and mused out loud as he sat down, “Looks like 
we've come full circle back to the problem again, ready to 
start all over.” 

Several laughed and shook their heads, as if over 
some predicament they were in, and the meeting ended 
when someone said, “I guess we're really just getting 
started. But somehow I feel we're starting from a differ- 
ent place, a little farther up the ladder than two hours 


ago.” 


analysis of workshop leader roles 


The meeting we just attended illustrates only part 
of the leader's total role. This record covers only two 
hours of the second day in a workshop, with over five 
weeks ahead. However, it does reveal (a) some responsi- 
bilities related to the beginning stage of a workshop as 
one of a predictable cycle of growth stages, and (b) some 
general leadership responsibilities common to all stages 
of group growth. It also points up the fact that partici- 
pants need help in recognizing and following a necessary 
sequence of stages through which workshop groups 
progress and mature. 

As the next two weeks went on, members of this 
group found themselves more confused and uncertain, as 
they read, listened, explored deeper, and tried to reach 
common decisions, Gradually they made some tentative 
decisions and organized and scheduled several workshop 
activities. Eventually they matured into an adult group 
which recognized varied individual needs and learned a 
flexible variety of ways to meet them. They ended the 
six weeks with a satisfying, realistic analysis of what they 
had accomplished, with some clear implications for the 
future. 

A workshop leader needs to know the details of this 
pattern of growth, in order to help participants review 
progress and plan appropriate next steps, and to help 
them understand and handle the problems and feelings 
which are part of each stage. 

STAGE 1. When we left them, the group was just 
beginning to explore and clarify purposes for their 
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workshop, and to try out some ways of reaching these 
purposes, They were starting to try on for personal fit 
some of the words they had been hearing. 

“L wonder if I know what human development and 
human relations mean?” “What is all this about using 
the scientific method for everyday problems?” “What do 
they mean, ‘You participants can do most of it yourselves, 
with help from your workshop leaders’ ?”’ 

The things the leader did at this stage, clearly 
evident in the record of the meeting, focused on several 
responsibilities : 

1. Begin by exploring participants’ needs and inter 
ests. 

If members of the group could test their wings on 
something familiar and important to them all, most of 
them would be interested enough to carry on under their 
own steam with a few leading questions and suggestions 
from the workshop leader. The way the leader used Mrs. 
Davis’ situation showed participants that the workshop 
was dedicated to their needs. They could begin to sec 
many chances in future sessions for all to explore thei 
own particular concerns. The way the group moved into 
this meeting showed the leader that his purposes (if 
valid) can be effectively realized through tackling pat 
ticipants’ problems 

An important purpose of this meeting was to give a 
satisfying and stimulating taste of exploring new terri 
tory. The workshop leader realized, ‘Enough today if we 
can begin to get a general view of the area and spot a 
few landmarks. Five weeks lie ahead to build on the 
understanding and interest started today. Participants 
need a session now where they see they do most of th 
work, to demonstrate ‘We can do it’. This will reassure 
them during the next week or two, as they need to accept 
more responsibility for major decisions on the pattern of 
their workshop.” 

During the next week and a half, participants read 
widely, explored and tried out many activities and pro 
gram plans. These included two or three lectures with 
extended group discussions, subgroup seminars on sp« 
cific areas of knowledge in human behavior in which the 
cooperating workshop leaders had individual special 
competence (physical factors, social factors, influence of 
family), and more labs building on the reported second 
meeting. During these exploratory sessions participant 
were encouraged to discuss their own situations 

STAGE 2. Reachine agreement and decisions, and 
starting on some kind of schedule to meet agreed 
pur pose 

Ww orkshops sccm to Zo through an adok scent pe riod 
of turmoil, when growth is almost too fast to handle 
emotionally. Most participants are used to depending on 
“teachers” to make their major decisions, so during the 
early part of a workshop they often put pressure on 
leaders to “tell us what to do”. The transition to intelli 
gent group agreement and decision is not easy, and 
participants need two kinds of help: 

1. Technical. Help in analyzing alternatives basic 
fo decisions, conside ring available resources, time, scope 
of growth possible, and tested ways of organizing to 
meet purposes. 

2, Emotional. Help with frustration, uncertainty, 
and confusion as participants struggle toward working 
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out their own decisions. The workshop leader's greatest 
temptation is to step in and make decisions for partici 
pants. But if the leaders are internally secure themselves, 
if they have confidence in others and recognize ftrustra 
tion as a growing pain which lessens with group maturity, 
then leaders will help participants recognize the source 
ind nature of their frustration, and will support them 
through it, without depriving the participants of their 
responsibility tor themselves. 

In the workshop we are exploring, this “emotional 
low’ came on Friday at the end of the second week. The 
decision which finally threw the group was, of all things, 
whether or not to have a watermelon party! People who 
had been friendly were now openly angry at each other 
The leaders tried to help them see how many other de 
cisions they were working on, “Was this explosion maybe 
the culmination of many things? Can we each look at 
how we feel and openly tell each other?” Although it 
was not easy to live through, leaders gave steady assur- 
ince that they understood and anticipated what was 
happening and that it was a passing stage in group 
growth. 

STAGE 3. Reaching adult decisions which recognix 
varied individual needs and provide flexible ways to 
meet them, 

By Monday, the atmosphere was clearer. Peoph 
were still buzzing over “Blue Friday’, but with some 
self-insight. That morning they made their firse major 
group decisions they personally elected permanent sub 
groups for labs and seminars and set up a weekly sched 
ule. Now they were nearing ‘21 years of age’ and wert 
getting on with grown-up business, with adult give-and 
take, Other crises developed later but the group handled 
them intelligently. More and more the workshop leaders 
could give time and thought to participants’ mental 
growth and intellectual skills, 

Participants, however, never let their schedule setth 
into a rut. As they gained new insights, they modified 
arrangements to fit new needs and opportunities, Lecture 
topics were changed, seminar and lab schedules were 
rearranged fo use special resource people or to mect 
changing whole-group interests. These changes were put 
poseful and intelligent, and were made through group 
consensus—-all marks of group maturity 

One of the leaders helped focus these chartabl 
stages of group growth by passing on someone's “Four 
G's: Groping, Griping, Grasping, Grouping”. Our stage 
5 here includes the last two G's. 


STAGE 4. Evaluating program and secking impli 
cation 


This became habitual to this group. Leaders had he Iped 
them analyze and evaluat step by step, as the basis for 
making decisions. Toward the end of the six weeks par 
ticipants would remark on how much they were reading 
and how much they were getting from it, especially as 
they shared ideas. They noted how littl cliquishness they 
saw in the group. They would discuss things they were 
going to do differently at home: “Now I understand why 
so many of my staff meetings flop.” Often these remarks 
would include keen insights into how it had happened 

Iheir final evaluation on the last day culminated in 
a deep and perceptive analysis of self-in-relation-to 


group. Me mbers ¢ «| lored how their own inner needs and 
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pictures of self had influenced their actions at the work- 
shop, and some of the changes in self they could see, 
They saw implication for change back home in their own 
changed perspectives and attitudes. The leader's role 
during this session was to cash in coupons paying off in 
deep inner satisfaction, justified by the many-dimensional 
growth in participants. 

We conclude that there is a common sequence of 
stages which sets a series of basic responsibilities of 
leadership, expecting the details to vary widely with size 
of group, recognized purposes of workshop, time and 
facilities, individual differences in participants and lead- 
ers. This suggests sensitive variations on common themes, 
trying to help each group move through the whole cycle 
with as much new insight and satisfaction as each work- 
shop situation permits, 


leadership responsibilities common 
to all stages 


1. Establishing a warmly accepting, permissive 
climate of feeling. 

When each participant finds he is encouraged to 
express himself freely, when he finds his ideas are wel 
come, when he feels supported in difficulties and suc- 
cesses, when he feels accepted and valued as a person 
then he dares shed his self-protective armor, explore his 
own uncertain interests, and tackle his own problems, In 
such a climate he gradually feels freer and surer. His 
inner urge to learn and grow takes new life. The quality 
and scope of his growing pe rceptions, feelings, and skills 
ire often phenomenal. 

The account of the second workshop meeting shows 
many beginnings of this kind of climate, and the strong 
personal motivation which goes with it. The record bears 
reviewing, trying to sense the emotional undertones in 
person-to-person interactions, 

During the “groping and griping’’ days which fol- 
lowed this second meeting, the leader's personal support 
and reassurance, by candid example, became especially 
important as the going got rough, But during the third 
week, more and more of the participants had caught and 
were living these basic attitudes. The leader's role here 
was more and more taken over by participants. 

Since participants have learned to look to named 
leaders for direction, workshop leaders have the key 
responsibility to establish this kind of group climate, But 
it i more caught than legislated, more absorbed by 
osmosis than taught by analysis, If the group is to attain 
high morale and strong intrinsic motivation, then named 
leaders need to be people who spontaneously Jive respon 
sively, supportingly, honestly with themselves and others 

But emotional climate is not everything. Other 
responsibilities must also be met 

». Helping participants learn to use the scientifu 
process skillfully and habitually. 

The record of the second group meeting almost 
speaks for itself here, especially the second hour of the 
session, 

The workshop leaders followed up learning begun 
here throughout the rest of the workshop. Lab sessions 
particularly emphasized the principles and practice of 


research in action. Leaders consciously carried the process 


into lectures, seminars, and informal discussions. It is 
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surprising how objective people become as they work on 
criteria for dependable evidence. The effect of consistent 
focus on scientific process and criteria goes far beyond 
the obvious improvement in knowledge and intellectual 
skill. This deepening objectivity carries over into 
stronger acceptance and support of other group mem- 
bers. 

3. The importance of technical expertness. 

Participants need leaders who have broad knowl- 
edge in the technical fields involved in their workshop, 
who know pertinent resource materials, who are willing 
to enlist outside experts to fill gaps in their own know!l- 
edge. Because so much depends on good group inter- 
action, leaders need to understand group dynamics. It 
helps, too, if leaders know the working programs and 
home situations of the members of their particular 
workshop group. 

These qualities are more important in workshops 
than in more traditional, leader-dominated situations. 
because the workshop leader is more a consultant with 
the group, flexibly sensing and meeting varied group and 
individual needs. This requires ready knowledge and 
skill in a wide range of expert fields, if participants are 
to get the kind of help they need when they need it. 


in conclusion 


“Where do we find these paragons?” There are 
several reassuring answers. 

Leadership in a workshop, as in the one described 
here, is usually a team affair, with a staff member for 
each 15 to 20 participants, Thus members of the staff can 
be chosen to complement each other. In addition, staff 
members can usually arrange for colleagues or specialists 
in the community to help out for a session or two, when 
participants recognize the need or are ready to profit 
from it. 

The workshop described here shows that partici 
pants accept greater leadership responsibility as they 
grow during the workshop, As sessions continue, it be- 
comes harder for an outside visitor to tell participants 
from named leaders. The extent to which this happens 
is one good measure of successful workshop teaching 

Then too, leaders grow by working at it. Each new 
workshop can be as valuable for the leaders as for the 
participants, A chance to teach in a workshop is an 
exciting and profitable learning experience, a laboratory 
which grows new leaders. 

We can probably assume that anyone selected to 
teach in a workshop will have the technical competence 
to be successful. But learning depends on the quality of 
person-to-person relationships. Possibly an_ effective 
workshop leader needs, above all, to be a petson who 
deeply believes in the power of each individual to learn 
and grow at his own rate; one who enjoys living and 
working with others; one who feels most useful himself 
when he finds he has some part in the growth of others; 
one who knows he cannot “teach” except as he helps 
others to find their own inner freedom and will to learn: 
one who, regardless of years, is young in his own inner 
urge to stay green-growing. Such people cannot help 
living most of the roles we have described, Each time 
they will provide better growing situations for the people 
privileged to live for a time with them. OO 
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Knowing as much as possible about what 


it take place. There is a lot of work to 
a workshop before the workshop starts. 


Let’s follow Bill Jones through the . 


1S going to take place often helps us help 


BY HUBERT S. COFFEY AND WILLIAM P. GOLDEN JR. 


Bill Jones received a letter from the local Health 
Council asking him to participate in an institute on 
‘Meeting the Health Needs in Our Community”, Some- 
one in the local health department knew that he had 
been a volunteer first-aid instructor in the Civilian De- 
fense school last year. They knew also that he had taken 
an active interest in his Neighborhood Improvement 
Club. They thought he would be interested and would 
have something to contribute to the meeting of this 
Health Council institute. 

Bill accepted the invitation, and Jim Carroll called 
him within the week, asking if he did not want to meet 
with a group of the prospective members and help the 
Institute Committee do some planning. Bill had supposed 
that there was usually someone behind the scenes who 
made all the arrangements for such meetings, but he was 
willing to devote some of his time to the project, and he 
went to the pre-planning meeting. 

At the meeting it became clear that the planners 
were eager to get the Institute down to brass tacks on 
some specific health problems which faced the commu 
nity. What were these problems? How could they be 
determined ? 

Bill found himself taking an active part in finding 
out what people thought the important health problems 


Mr. Coffey is Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and William 
Golden is Associate Professor of Education and Coordina- 
tor of Extension Services at San Francisco State College 
Their interest in the workshop as a method of in-service 
education has caused them to look critically at the way 
workshops are planned. They have concluded that one of 
the most common causes of failure is that participants are 
not prepared sufficiently to understand what will happen 
at the workshop and what their roles should be. 
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were. Those two Saturdays were no longer dates circled 
on his calendar for future reference, They became land 
marks toward which he was working. 

After the planning meeting, he found himself taking 
on the task of interviewing four of the prospective com 
mittee members concerning their expectations for the 
meeting, and finding out what they considered important 
items to be studied on the busy agenda for those two 
days. Bill lacked experience in interviewing people, and 
he tackled the first one with some anxiety. But it turned 
out well, He found that the principal of the Hardy 
Elementary School had a lot of ideas and that she was 
happy to know that the problems she thoughe important 
were being given consideration. ' 

Dale Jackson, the neighborhood chairman of the 
Elmwood district Boy Scouts, he knew very well; Mr 
Jackson not only had some ideas, but suggested someone 
in the community who was very much interested and had 
a lot of facts about attitudes toward health problems’ 
which he thought should be available to the committec 
George Carter, an insurance agent, had indicated willing 
ness to attend, but was pretty lukewarm about it all. So 
many meetings, he said, dealt in windy generalities; 
however, he was encouraged by learning that some real 
problems were going to be worked on. 

At the final planning mecting before the Lnstitute 
was held, Bill found that other interviewers had experi 
enced the same kind of enthusiasm as he had. Enthusiasm 
came both from the experience of talking over in an 
informal way what the Institute would be doing, and 
from giving participants a chance to build the actual 
agenda. As Bill listened to other members of the pr 
planning committee, it became clear that his experienc 
was multiplied many times. The accounts of the inter 
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viewers contributed a pool of live problems on which 
the meeting could focus. 

Bill found himself exploring ways of organizing the 
sessions so that groups could think profitably together 
on the issues raised. Toward the end of the meeting he 
became troubled about one question: everything looked 
good for a profitable meeting to all those who were 
involved in the planning, but what about the others who 
were not on the pre-planning committee? Did they know 
anything about how the Institute was to be run? Would 
they expect to take part right off in the basic discussion 
groups? Or would they sit back and wait for the team of 
consultants to give them the right answers? Wasn't this 
the way most meetings were run? How could participants 
be told that this meeting was to be different? Wouldn't 
this make a difference in their own attitudes toward work 
in the meeting ? 

The questions raised by Bill convinced the commit 
tee it should try to spell out the procedure s for the meet 
ing. It took them some time, but they prepared a short 
brochure which indicated the problem areas and the way 
in which the Institute was to be organized and run, and 
gave a little of the philosophy behind the plan. Th« 
brochure described the learning process at the Institut 
as one calling for full participation, for the sharing of 
ideas and experiences, and for the intelligent use of 


resources. It also indicated what the role of an effective 
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ico Bill, 


would provide most members with a_ psychological 


learner should be. Such an orientation, it seem 


preparation for getting the most out of the Institute. 

Ihe story of Bill Jones illustrates several essenual 
points in the preparation of the participant for an insti- 
tute or workshop. 

First, it shows the value of involving prospective 
members in the pre-planning activities. 

Second, it shows the desirability of attempung to get 
information about specific and concrete problems from 
the participants. Bill’s committee did this by interviewing 
as many of the Institute members as possible. It might 
also have been done by questionnaires. Or it might have 
been done by getting together some small neighborhood 
“locals” for consideration of problems and suggestions 
for the larger group. 

Third, the expectation of the delegates may be a 
crucial factor in the success or failure of an institute or 
workshop. We know that it is a basic concept in psy- 
chology that a person’s mental set influences him to see 
things in terms of this set. If he has been a passive listener 
in previous workshops or institutes, then he may feel 
uncomfortable if he is plunged suddenly into full and 
active participation by the demands of the group. Know- 
ing as much as possible about what is going to take place 
often helps a person help it to take place. In this case, 
Bill’s concern about the participants’ expectations was 
the factor that caused the brochure to be circulated. 

After the Institute we had occasion to talk with 
Bill, and we attempted to evaluate our experiences. Bill 
came up with a proposal that has a lot of merit, although 
it may never be carried out. He proposed that an institute 
or workshop planning committee might well send out a 
sheet of ‘Advice on the Institute or Workshop Goer” 
Of course, Bill is aware that people don’t follow advice 
too often, but he said he just had to get a few pointers 


| 
off his chest. Here they are: 


points for participants 


1. Listen to the other fellow. 
Sharing problems, experiences, and ideas about how 
problems can be solved is the very meat of the meeting. 
lo profit by this interchange, the participant must culti- 
vate the art of active listening. Listening is a high form 
of cooperation and participation, It is particularly impor- 
tant to be non-judgmental in listening to the other 
fellow’s ideas. Nothing threatens people so much as an 
overcritical judgment of an idea, value, or point of 
view. Furthermore, the egocentric monologuist is a boor. 
Communication can’t be all one way; it must be inter- 
active 
4 Let's not pretend. 

The purpose of the meeting is to solve real prob- 
lems. The participant will be most helpful—-and most 
helped—if he will share his real concerns with the group 
in an open and frank fashion. To withhold views because 
someone might disapprove is a real disservice to the 
group and frustrates the goals of the mecting. I xpre ssing 
one’s real feelings and ideas is not easy. Sometimes the 
inability to state a problem is related to the self-expecta- 
tion that everything one states must be tied up in a bright 
neat package before it can be handed over to the 


Remember that some of the most valuable cor 


group. 


tributions 
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come from speech which is halting and from minds 
which are groping to give clarity to thought. That which 
is glib is usually not profound. And it is the function of 
the group to help the individual express what he is think- 
ing, and contribute what the group may need most. 

3. Don't let George do it all, 

The function of the participant not only is to con- 
tribute ideas. It is his responsibility to help develop the 
goals of the meeting, to set the limits of the discussion, 
to help inaugurate procedures which will be effective in 
problem-solving. If there is a sense, for instance, that the 
discussion would profit by more illustrations, or a case 
history, it is the duty of the participant to make this 
suggestion. An effective group member plays whatever 
role he feels at the time will help the group reach its 
goals. Furthermore, he varies his role with the situation 
and does not consistently assume only one role, e.g., that 
of a critic, or opinion giver, or information seeker, ete, 
i. Don't overvalue “sweetness and light”. 

Meeting together heips people share different points 
of view. If we all thought alike there would be little need 
to exchange views. Fear of expressing opposing ideas 
may be a kind of smog which prevents any clarity of 
vision. Inability to reach solutions frequently comes from 
the fact that people do not feel free to state openly the 
issues about which they feel there is conflict. 

5. You may get “shot down”. 

In a productive group your ideas are bound to be 
challenged. One should expect this to be so. Moreover, 
one’s habits of thought may receive some slight jolts, 
may even be disrupted. Often the process of working 
together in the solution of common problems means that 
the individual gives up some way of thinking which was 
precious to him. 

6. Bring some tools. 

When the participant is really active, he often needs 
some tools for his work. He may need data about the 
problems he is interested in discussing. If he is concerned 
about interviewing, for example, he may bring a record- 
ed interview. It is weil for him to be tooled with specific 
incidents or case histories. Sometimes a sample of his 
work may be a focal point for critical evaluation—if it is 
illustrative of the problem he wants to work on. He 
should not bring a set of tools which are illustrations of 
his own perfection. Then they become an exhibition to 
gaze upon, but not a set to work with. 

Remember where it counts. 

Whether the participant is working on a problem 
which is essentially his own, or whether he is working 
with a group on a problem of common interest, it is well 
for him to remember that the solution must be workable 
in the practical “back-home” situation. It is easy to 
indulge in fantasy, and sometimes the enthusiasm of the 
group may carry work far away from the world of 
reality. The participant needs to keep in mind that the 
ultimate test of ideas and solutions is whether or not 
they will work back home. 

8. You can get help if you give it. 

In most workshops and institutes the resources of 
members and staff are such that the individual or the 
group can get help. But often help is dependent on the 
way we present our problems, on the richness or poverty 
of our information, on the openness or defensiveness of 
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our atutudes. Getting help is a two-way communication 
process. We have to work hard in clarifying our own 
communication in order to get the he Ip we need 

9. You can change things. 

Since the workshop or institute is organized to help 
you with problems of concern to you, it is your responsi 
bility to see that there is evaluation of its objectives, 
methods, and procedures. If you have failed to achieve 
what you thought should be achieved, and you believe it 
was because things were not organized properly, you 
have the responsibility to say so. Groups have functioned 
at higher levels of accomplishment because someone who 
was dissatisfied performed the constructive role of 
initiating evaluation and change 
10. Beware “the well-ordered desert’. 

This is the poet Auden’s nice phrase, There are some 
who prefer clockwork precision and airtight schedules to 
the seeming disorder which sometimes prevails when 
meetings are responsive to changing needs and emerging 
goals. A group may well be effective because it has been 
able to shift direction in response to changed awareness 
of the members. Sensitiveness to the needs of members is 
sometimes disrupting to those who « xpect a comfortable 
but rigid pattern. It takes time to explore, to deliberate, 
to solve problems. And in the process some moments of 
confusion may be expected, A strict demand for clearness 
of structure may result in the acceptance of structure ot 
organization for its own sake. 


One last word to those who organize workshops and 


institutes: while we probably think of Bill’s listings as 
attitudes we would want to have, we need also to think 
of the ways in which they can be fostered. 
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WE MUST PLAN FOR TOTAL PARTICIPATION 
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We've reviewed the role of the leader and 


we've talked about some aspects of work- 


shop planning. Now we're ready for 


BY A. A. LIVERIGHT 


The first meeting of an institute or workshop is a 
crucial one, But if time has been taken for pre-institute 
planning, some of the chronic first-session headaches 
will be alleviated. Members of the group will have had 
opportunity to gain a better understanding of the goals 
and content of the program. The leader will be armed 
with some data about the interests and aspirations of the 
members 

Nevertheless, the 20 or 25 members of the group 
who come to the first session of an institute (or the 
larger number who attend a conference) will bring with 
them a great variety of needs and expectations, Although 
there will certainly be some common factors in the 
group, there will also be as many divergent ones as there 
are members in the group. In addition to the varied 
expectations of the members, the leader will have certain 
expectations of his own, The institution or organization 
he 1s repre senting will have others 

The problem of the first session, therefore, is one of 
attempting to merge these diverse and sometimes con 
flicting expectations so that by the end of the session 


some basic areas of agreement are reached 


No matter how many discussion groups | work with 

says Sandy Livers he, the first session with anew prouf 
produces as many butterflies in the stomach as did th 
first | ever led. Ive always been concerned about how 
w get started with a new group, but I've finally come 
to the conclusion that when the butterflies don't appea: 
it will be time to stop leading groups.” Mr, Liveright 
is currently a Consultant with the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults and for several years 
was Labor FEducation Director at the University of 
Chicago 
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that crucial... 


rst 


It is up to the leader to bring these divergent forces 
into the open. He must provide a climate which will 
permit that accommodation of needs and expectations 
which is so essential at the beginning of any workshop 
program. 

Whether the program ts a Great Books or World 
Politics program, a Red Cross first-aid class, a Bible 
School, Home Demonstration program, or a two-day 
institute on leadership training, certain basic member 
needs and expectations can always be anticipated. The 
first time a group meets, the members in it must be given 
sufficient security to overcome the doubts, questions, and 
inxieties which they bring with them. They must become 
involved and identified with the program to the point 
where they want to continue in it. And they must feel 
that they are in a situation in which they are comfortable, 
which will be rewarding, and to which they can con- 
tribute. 

Here are some of the specific needs which, it has 
been discovered, are shared by almost all group members 
the first time they are brought together: 


|. They want to know who is who. 


Who are the other members? Why are they in the 
program? How do they compare in terms of background, 
occupation, education, and place in the community? 

2. They want to know where they fit in. 

Can I keep up my end in the discussion? Will I have 
to carry the program? Will it be over my head? What do 
other members have to offer me? 


3. They want to know what is expected of them. 
How much time will I have to spend on outside 


adult leadership 
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work ? What is expected of me during the sessions? Can | 
sit and listen, or must I talk? Am I expected to take part 
in setting the goals or is this all arranged before the 
program starts? 

4. They want to know what they can expect from 
the leader. 

To what extent will the leader really run the pro- 
gram? Will he share and distribute leadership responsi- 
bilities? What can the leader offer to the group in terms 
of background, knowledge, information, counseling, 
personal advice, and assistance ? What kind of guy is he? 

5. They need to understand the goals and the objec- 
lives. 

What are the real goals of the program? Are they 
entirely pre-determined or can they be altered? Are there 
any hidden agendas? What criteria have been set for 
success in the program? What content and subject matter 
will be covered? 


WHAT TO DO 
(Techniques) 


1. As members ol emble, distribute cours« 
outline, bibliography, and sheet for group member to 
fill in with names, 
2. Start 
or program goals, tie program in 
institution or (Understand that 
this will have to be repeated again.) 

3 Have 
Structure so that each person knows what is expected 
(Write outline on blackboard.) Ask for 


not only on name, occupation, etc., but also include one 


group a 
occupation address, etc 
brief 
mention 


meeting with welcome, refer to cou! 


outline 
organization most 


members of group introduce’ themselve 


information 
some thought, such 


“What 


Nhat are your major 


leading question which will require 
as, “Why did you register for this program?” 
do you hope to get out of it?” 
problems or training needs?” 
Have someone keep note of problems or interests so 
that a list of them can be mimeographed and distributed 
with addresse at 


to group, along names and econd 


meeting 
4. Leader introduce elt Tell 


background, experience, and goal 


about own interest 
Describe 
program, mentions degree to which plans are flexibl 
Discusse 


signment 


; plans for 


and changeable, et: techniques and method 


to be used, kinds of a and work expected 
from members 
directly 


lem relating to content of program 


into discussion of question or prob- 
Take ; 


po sible 


5. Move 
ufficient time 
to involve as many of the group as Select 
sion o1 from problem 


which 


kind of question (« ither before ses 


census) which doesn't threaten anyone and 


everyone Can pitch In on Le., an opinion or an expe- 
than 


ion going for major portion of session 


rience, rather a demand for facts or information 


Keep this discu: 
6. Permit 


empnhnas! on 


iew session, with special 
what i 
that any 


arrangement are 


sufficient time to rey 


procedure expected ot 


Make sure 


mec hanical 


goals, 
like 


aspects ol phy ical o1 


' 
group, and the dangling 


settled before group breaks up. Refer back to discu 


sion and point up some aspects or problems which will 
beyond point reached during session 
after 


tion 


push thinking 
7. Remain completed 
that 


pri- 


around formal session i 


to deal 
individual 


problems, and anxietie 
with 


with qué 
membe1 leader 


vately and personally 
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6. The need to feel at ease. 

Since any new situation produces some fears, doubts, 
and anxieties, the members of the group need to feel 
accepted and wanted as soon as possible; they want to 
feel that they are “part of the group”. 

7. They need to feel identified with the program. 

Members of the group will want to feel that the 
program has value for them as individuals, that they 
have a place in it, and that they will miss something 
important by not being involved in it on a continuing 
basis. 

8. They need to be stimulated mentally. 

In addition to personal and emotional acceptance, 
members of the group should have at least one challeng- 
ing and stimulating mental experience during the first 
session. They should not only be talked to about what 
they will do, but they should also do it. 

Now what about the needs and expectations of the 


WHY DO IT 
(Needs met) 


something to do during diffi 
Provide 
Provides 
bers and idea of occupations. 
2. Permits group members to get 
but still sets 


members size up situation and people visuall; 


1. Gives group membe: 


ult moments of waiting preliminary idea of 


content and goals leader with list of 


mem 
ettled. Allows late 


members to arrive pattern of starting on 
time. Lets 
them. Leader as 

getting the ball 
3. Permits members to size up others in group and to 
Demands that they take the ste p 
might be long-delayed—of 


contributing to 


before demands are made on umes 


rightful responsibility for rolling 
see where they fit in 

which otherwise peaking 
Provides leader 
with insights into make-up of group, their verbal abil 
their and strength: insight 
into level of interest and aspiration and kinds of ex 
pectations. By 


and actually group 


ities veaknesse: Provides 
returning list of 
that 


and 


collecting and nar 


will be 
that the 


and problems, group understands there 


their 


meaning 


return for contributions 


Orne pro 
cedure has 


j Give 
and what to expect from him 


group an idea of the kind of person lea 

Provides opportunity to 
determine how much accommodation in expectations is 
member know what i 


required. Lets expected of 


them. Give 
tion in the 
about the 
» Fill 


doing it 


them an idea of what their place and posi 
rie mibe res 
will he 

than 


content 


program is. Give more 
ituation in which they 
rather 
and 


ion, identifie 


operating 
need for doing it 
Provide 
number in active discu 
them feel they have 
omething othe 


of technique to be 


talking about 


ome meat Involve: 
them, and 
well as get 
with 


expected of 


large 
contributed a 
Prov 


u ed 


make 
ting ides member 
what ji 


pattern for future participation 


from 
xarmple 
them, and set 
ulates interest 
6. Give 
which 
missed by 


program 


Stim 


and should challenge ideas and thinking 


members feeling of assurance and security 


detail 


question 


comes from review. Covers important 


Permit ; any 
wered At 


the learning a spect of program open so 


late -“COMeCrs public 


about to be an same time 


that 
timulated to continue thinking between s¢ ion 


members of 


} eeps 


rie mber 


7. Some may be too shy or ill at 


group 


ease to bring up their private proble ms, fears, or need 


in a public manner. 
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leaders? If he ts to be he Ipful to the group, he, also, must 
know who's who, what he can expect from the mem- 
bers, what their level of interest is, what they expect from 
the program, and how much they are willing to con- 
tribute to it, as well as what are their individual needs, 
goals 

With this kind of knowledge 


interests, and 
and with insight 

the leader can modify his expectations and demands to 
fit those of the group, and he can establish group rapport 


o essential to a good beginning 


to launch your first meeting— 


At this point the reader might well say, ‘This is fine 
theory, but how can any mere mortal run a session so that 
these varying needs and expectations are met?” Or, 
“How on earth can the necessary planning and organiza- 
tion be handled without the leader becoming self- 
conscious and rattled?” 

Obviously, there can be no uniform answer or set 
procedures for all situations. In the final analysis, the 
leader or chairman must size up the needs and « xpecta 
tions of the group each time and must plan his meeting 
accordingly 

Neverthe less, there are certain methods for conduct 
npg the first meeting which have been tried and tested in 
programs with union members, farm rs, industrial 
groups, and volunteers. In the table on page 21 these are 
listed along with an indication of the particular needs 
which are met by each of the techniques proposed, 

A review of these suggestions for the first ses- 
sion might well raise the question of how these pro- 
posals would work with larger groups. Although the 
propose d procedures must be revise d some what, the basi 
elements can be retained no matter what size group. 

For example, the preliminary instructions (steps 1 
and 2) can be handled with the group as a whole. The 
leader could then move on directly to step 4 and tell 
about hims« If, his interests, and the goals and procedures 
of the program, At that point the entire group can be 
divided into sub-groups or buzz-groups. These sub 
groups can then handle steps 4 and 5. In other words, 
the introductions of members and the continuing discus- 
sion of a basic question can be handled in the small 
groups so that everyone will get a chance to participate. 
If such a procedure is used, it is important to have each 
group select a discussion leader and a recorder, Some 
time before the session is finished, the entire group can be 
called together and the recorders asked to report on the 
major problems raised in each group or the major out 
comes of the discussion, In this way each member in each 
sub-group will feel that his ideas and contributions are 
being used, and all will have an opportunity to see how 
their thinking compared with that of the other groups 

Having set forth these rather detailed suggestions 
for procedure and content in the first session, it is im- 
portant to emphasize that these are not suggestions to be 
idopted blindly, Be sensitive to the reactions of the 
group and change your approach if it seems sensible to 
do so. But whatever the procedure, do try to see that 
these basic needs and expectations of the group members 
ire met. Most important of all, as the leader or chairman, 


do what comes natural to you. Be yourself 
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Ihe workshop is rolling along 
... but there comes a time 
when the group feels the need 
for specialized information. 
How are resource people 
selected? What may be ex- 
pected of them? There are 
complexities and pitfalls in... 


using 
resource 
people 


Recently the leader of a workshop for directors of 
adult education invited a resource person to serve in 
his group. Several weeks prior to the workshop the 
leader discussed with the resource person the kinds of 
help he could give and the kinds of problems he might 
anticipate from members of the group. 

The resource person was a student of rural sociolog: 
who had completed his doctoral project in the field of 
adult education, His function at the workshop was to 
offer practical suggestions about the organization and 
operation of adult education programs in rural areas. 

What happened at the workshop session is now 
related by the workshop leader, the. resource person, 
and one of the group members 


the workshop leader: 


“Let me tell you what happened at our workshop 
today. Dr. Harold Brown spent the afternoon with our 
group. We took over an hour identifying the problems 
faced by adult educators in conducting programs in 
rural areas. I was struck with the first-rate problems that 
they came up with 

“After the problems were brought out, | gave Dr 
Brown a nice introduction, and he began speaking to 


As Training Supervisor of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, New York State Education Department, Presco 
Anderson organizes and administers the In-Service Train 
ing Program for the 610 directors of public school adult 
education programs in New York State. Mr. Anderson 
helped to initiate this six-year-old training program, 
which consists of an annual series of 17 leadership work- 


shops and six regional conferences 
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the group. When it dawned on me that Dr. Brown was 
giving a prepared speech, I was dumbfounded. I had 
briefed this guy; I had made it clear what he was to 
do. The longer he talked the more puzzled L became 
I said to myself, ‘Why doesn’t he deal with the problems 
the group has identified?’ I wondered if I should in 
terrupt him and get him speaking about the problems 
Would this be courteous? I could see that the members 
of the group didn't like the way things were going 
either. Dr. Brown spoke for almost an hour. He cer 
tainly was washout, and I vowed that I wouldn't in 


vite him again 


says Dr. Brown, the resource person: 


“Let me tell you what happened at a workshop ] 
addressed today. I frankly feel that it was very poorly 
planned. I had to waste an hour of my valuable time 
I’m very busy these days, you know while the group 
hemmed and hawed about this and that problem. Even 
though I was getting impatient to give the lecture | 
had prepared, I smiled at group members and acted as 
pleasantly as I could under the circumstances, 

“At last their discussion was finished, and I was 
introduced. I gave my lecture, and I think I did a very 
good condensation job to get all that I did into 45 
minutes. I feel the group received my remarks very 
well. After all, I gave them the cream of my doctoral 
project. | don’t think I'll visit this group soon again 
because I don’t want to be kept waiting like that. After 
all, a large part of the discussion was really a waste 
of time 


january, 1956 


says one of the group members: 


“Today we had a first-rate workshop discussion in 
which we brought out the tough problems we face in 
keeping our adult education programs going in rural 
areas. After we had pin-pointed five of these troublk 
some problems, Charlie, our leader, introduced WD: 
Brown, an expert in rural sociology. 

“What a bore he turned out to be! Instead ot 
giving us his ideas and suggestions about our problems 
he gave a lecture that I bet he’s given 50 times befor 
Honestly, 
there wasn’t any relationship between his lecture and 


The longer he lectured the angrier 1 got 


the problems we brought out 

“In talking with the boys afterward, they all felt 
that listening to Dr. Brown was a total waste of time. 
In fact Harry, a member of our group, wondered why 
he hadn't been asked to serve as a resource person for 
this session. Harry has served as director of adult edu 
cation for five years now, and feels that he's learned 
a lot about developing the program in his rural area,” 

In analyzing this situation, it is apparent that a 
number of arrangements might have been improved 
I he whole atmosphere ota workshop should be one 
of informality, abounding with good social feeling 
Contributions of the resource person and of all other 
members of the group should evolve naturally from 
the discussion. It is quite possible that the reason D1 
Brown was not a good choice was because he did not 
have direct personal experience with the problems which 
the group faced 

It is desirable if the group leader can preview his 
resource people in action with similar groups. When 
this is not feasible, the group leader can consult 1 
liable sources to establish the ability of those he would 
like to use as resource people In the situation described, 
it is also possible that the leader did not fully conveys 


to the resource person his precise function 


tips in selecting resource people: 


Workshop and institute leaders need to know th 
kinds of resource people who are likely to be most useful 
Not everyone has the special skills necded to carry out 
this function successfully 


W ork hoy 


bite k grounds in education 


members bring to the group varying 


experience, skills, and in 
sights Sometimes the workshop is peared to « xplor ion 
sometimes to planning and action, In assisting Rroups 
to help themselves, resource people, therefore must be 
idaptable to a variety of differing groups and situations 

Resource peopl serve in situations dealing with 
changes in peopl and in their ways of doing things 


[he more that resource people know and understand 


about people, and the more contacts they have with them 
the more effective they will be. 

In any given situation, workshop leaders should 
seck resource people who have had « xperience with the 
kinds of problems that face the group members, Vor 
cxamy le, Dr. Brown would have been in a better post 
tion to assist the group if he had personally organized 
and administe red a rural adult education program 

Resource people are most helpful when they are 


open-minde d toward new ideas 


| Even within group that 


the workshop 2% 
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seem ready for change, some members may resist new 
ideas. Resource people are most effective in this kind 
of situation if they bring to the discussion an attitude 
that looks upon constructive change as a natural oc- 
currence. Usually this attitude will be found in a person 
who has himself experimented with new plans and proj- 
ects. This kind of leadership is based essentially on 
respect for the ideas of all individuals and on the con- 
viction that progress evolves from differences in view- 
point, from frictions, and from the graduai merging of 
varying ideas into a newly developed pattern. 

Workshop leaders should seek resource people who 
are skilled in the techniques of human relations, who 
have a genuine liking for people and a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems confronting group 
members. 

Have you ever participated in workshop sessions 
where the resource person was a “star’’—a self-styled 
expert who demands the spotlight? This type of re 
source person disrupts the natural interaction of the 
group by his efforts to dominate the scene. Until he 
meets criticism, he seems but dimly aware of group 
members. When his ideas are challenged, he goes on 
the defensive. In the process, there develops a tug-of 
war between him and group members, and while the 
contest rages there is little chance of maintaining an 
atmosphere that permits an exchange of ideas and 
opinions 

You may say that even though some “‘stars” have 
little to contribute, their use in this leadership capacity 
is justified because the status of their position will have 
i favorable effect on the group. But in a workshop 
situation, function is more important than status. For 
tunately, skilled resource people can usually be secured 
who will participate as co-learners with all other mem 
bers of the group, and who will help in Maintaining 
an atmosphere in which free and open exchange of 
ideas is welcomed, Since this type of resource person 
does not set himself on a pedestal, he does not feel 
obligated to defend or justify his ideas against criticism 
or attack, He is objective. He views the group as a 
stimulant to thinking and to learning : 


competencies of resource people 


There is a wide range of competencies that resource 
people can bring to workshops and institutes. Special 
ists can share knowledge of their fields, They can 
provide ideas and suggestions concerning activities, tech 
niques and materials 

They also have helpful practices to share, For e> 
imple, experienced directors of adult education can 
assist newer directors by sharing practuces ce aling with 
the organization and use of lay advisory committees 
the selection and supervision of teachers, publicity and 
promotion devices, and record keeping. 

Resource people can share unusual experiences at 
these training sessions. Persons who have been actively 
engaged in adult education projects abroad or who have 
visited important adult education centers and leaders 
in other countries can bring their impressions to groups 
discussing the adult education movement. 


Resourc¢ people have skills to share. For example, 


24 the workshop 


the resource person who is skilled at role playing can 
demonstrate this technique for interested groups. Re- 
source people can also help groups to organize success- 
ful panel discussions, symposiums, and buzz groups. 

Recently teachers of adult education activities were 
intrigued at a workshop with a demonstration of the 
numerous ways in which a blackboard can be used. The 
demonstration was conducted by a resource person ex- 
perienced in the versatile use of this visual aid. In 
addition, resource people skilled in the use of such 
equipment as film, filmstrip, and slide projectors have 
assisted teachers and administrators in acquiring skill 
in using this equipment. 

Resource people can share research findings. They 
could, for example, provide directors of adult education 
with data on school enrollment, drop-outs, characteris- 
tics of the more successful programs as well as research 
findings dealing with the educational needs of the aging 
and of young adults. 

Another concern of the workshop is when to use 
resource people. Groups will be most receptive to the 
assistance of resource people when they want to ex- 
plore a subject with all pertinent facts before them, 
or when they are embarking on new ventures, or plan- 
ning activities which involve new skills. They will also 
find this kind of help useful when they want to evaluate 
their current activities or when they have an important 
decision to make. OO 


CHECKLIST FOR SELECTING 
AND USING RESOURCE PEOPLE 


|. In selecting resource people be sure that they: 


are adaptable to varied groups and to differing 
situations 


are accustomed to working with groups and in- 


considered 


have a positive attitude toward new ideas and 
constructive change 


are skilled in the techniques of human relations 
are sensitive to the pace of the group 
are co-learners with the group 


Il. In using resource people be sure that they can 
contribute something the group needs, such as: 


knowledge of a particular subject or program 


dividuals | 
* have direct experience with the problems to be 
| 
area 

| time-tested practices 

unusual experiences 
* skills 


research findings 


liable sources for their ability as resource people 
are briefed concerning their precise functions 


are brought in when the group is ready for their 
assistance 


Ill. Be sure that they: | 
* are previewed in action or checked through re- 


Cc 
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The institute is nearly over and we are worried about 


how we will bridge the gap between workshop learning 


and the real problems at home. Fortunately, there are 


steps we can take in the workshop—even in the planning 


stages that go before the workshop—to insure that pro- 


gram ideas receive effective .. . 


back-home 
application 


BY HY KORNBLUH 


Joe Thomas, a worker in a factory, was sent by his 
local union to a two-day institute for training instructors. 
He was given an instructor's manual for running a 
stewards’ training course and, with eight others, was 
shown how to use this guide. A month later he returned 
for two more days of training. In the meantime he had 
done a litthe homework, and planned to conduct a 
stewards’ training course in his local union when he 
returned from his own second stint of training. 

One of the people who trained him to be a union 
stewards’ instructor drove over and sat in on the first 
two sessions Joe conducted in his local. Joe was good 
better in the second session than in the first, as he got the 
strangeness and shakiness out of the way. He handled 
the instructor's manual like a professional—leaned on it 
when necessary and adapted the material smoothly to the 
problems of the group. 

As the second session ended, Joe's instructor, leaning 
back with a smile of satisfaction, was greeted by one of 
the older stewards in the group. After praising the pro- 
gram and how it fitted his needs, the steward said, “I've 


Hiv Kornbluh. who is Associate Director of Education in 
the CIO's Department of Education and Reseearch, writes 
that much of the credit for this article goes to his 
wife, who is also in labor education This article,” he 
tells us, “is based on some of the answers we have 
come up with in the many post-mortem discussions we've 
had about why a workshop did or didn't ‘deliver back 
home Now that the article is written, I might add 
as a suggestion to getting insights into problems 
write an article about it! 


january. 1956 


got to hand it to Joe. | don't know how he does it 
when he can't even read!” 

Joe had delivered on the training he had received, 
despite what might have been a serious handicap—that 
he couldn’t read. At the first instructor's training institute 
he had ingeniously side-stepped reading aloud, kept his 
eyes open and his memory sharp. Back home, a devoted 
daughter who read aloud to him was all he needed for 
boning up. He had handled the reading problem in his 
own way. But beyond that, his success was based on a 
program that was designed to meet that little old prob 
lem that lurks in the minds of many education leaders 
even as they sit back exhausted but happy over the 
apparent success of a workshop they have just led: why 
is it so often those attending a workshop or training 
institute find it difficult or impossible to carry back into 
their home situation the training they have received? 


you can take it with you 


It’s a harrassing question, But face the question we 
must. The real justification for the work put into plan 
ning and programing an institute is th participants’ 
ability to translate learning experiences into action in the 
field back home. 

There are reasons why back-hom« application is 
often difficult or impossible. Here are a few culled from 
sad experience—and from some successes 
1. Those who take part in the sessions are not 
qualified or ready for the training. 

2. The training dealt inadequately with back-home 


needs 
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Although he ha 1CQUIT' d new idea the paruct 
| int doesn’t know how or where to start 

i. There ts no “niche” in the organizational struc 
ture for him to fit into, in order to work on the | roblem 
for which he has received training 

The participant Nid ent, or came just for the 
sake of “taking part” in the worl hop or institute itself 

The work of maximizing back-home application 
starts much earher than during the workshop itself, The 
degree to which back-home action will take place often 
depends heavily on what is done during the planning and 
recruiting stage, 

In planning education institutes and worl hops for 
union groups we have found it a good policy to involve 
in the initial planning and staffing of the sessions a re 
spon ible person who is in a position geographically 
and organizauonally, to do follow up and guidance of 


Institute participants in their home 


Situation Phis may 


be a staff person within the organization. Or it may be a 
local leader who has had som experience in planning 
programs similar to those in which institute participants 
vill be taking part 

\ few years ago, I helped run three similar training 
institutes for local union members in different parts of 
the same mid-western state. One of the institutes pro 
duced much better back-home results than the others. 
Ihis was because in the early planning stages | had a 
long talk with John Harris, the union field representative 
in that area. We sat and talked over the specific needs 
and problems of the people he knew even better than | 
did linding him « iger to take part, we involved him 
in the actual program of the institut 

Over lunch and in the evening bull sessions, as well 
us in his workshop SESSIONS, he could talk with the “stu- 
dents’ about the specific problems they shared. They 
could learn from him what they could learn from none 
of the rest of us on the institute staff. Moreover, they 
now had a closer relationship with someone who would 
be nearby if they needed help over the rough spots back 


home 


recruiting the "right" people 


The recruiting P iblicity for training institutes and 
workshops should be specific. It should state what the 
training is for, what the participants will do at the 
workshop, and what they then will be able to do when 
they get back home. The best kind of recruiting publicity 
is that which is followed up on a person-to-person basis 
between someone on the planning staff of the institute, 
and the person or persons within the organization who 
will be responsible for selecting the members who will 
take part. The more clearly the organization understands 
why its people are going and how they can be used 
ifterwards, the more effective will be back-home applica 
tions of the institute's learning experience. 

Joe Thomas was the “right” person to send to a 
training institute because he had the intelligence, was 
willing to put in the time back home, and was respected 
by his group, He had attended sessions that were tailored 
to get him into motion when he returned. Methods were 
devised to help bridge the gap between the training 
setting and the real situation he would face 


Generally, the training situation should accomplish 
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the following to insure back-home application 

1. Help give some insight into the problems to be 
handled and the job which needs to be donc 

2. Build confidenc« . develop skill. 

3. Help construct a practical plan of action for 
back home use. 

i. Give some understanding of how to get started 
and how to carry through. 

here are various methods and aids which can be 
used at workshops and training institutes to help partici- 


pants gain insights, build confidence, and develop skills 


try a live project 

A few years ago I ran into Harry Collins in a mid 
west town. AS chairman ot his local union's Farmer 
Labor Committee, he had been doing a bang-up job with 
farmers and industrial workers in creating mutual under- 
standing of their needs and problems. 

Over coffee he told me about one of the things 
which had helped him considerably. At a workshop on 
farmer-labor problems he had an assignment to “go out 
to the farms near the site of the institute, get acquainted 
with the farmers, and ask them to come to a meeting on 
the problems of farmers and workers”. 

He did this, got to know three of the neighboring 
farmers, heard their views about politics, farm pric 
supports, farm economy, and was shown around their 
fields and barns while they talked. When he returned to 
the workshop he and the other members of his group 
discussed their experiences, relating them to the prob- 
lems they faced in this area back home. 

Harry developed more insight this way into his own 
role as chairman of a newly formed farmer-labor com- 
mittee in his own local union, He got some practice 
with the added advantage of group analysis of his 
experiences—in meeting some of the problems he would 
face. Incidentally, he told me that a large number of the 
farmers invited to the farmer-labor forum came and 
had a stimulating time 

This method may not always be feasible. But it is 
probably more often available than we may think. Short 
of active participation in a live project, observation of 
people in action in roles for which the participants are 
being trained can often be incorporated into the training 
setting. A training institute for adult program leaders, 
for example, can very often be tied into observation of an 
adult program in action in the community where the 
institute is being held 


role playing 

Role playing has become one of the standard 
operating procedures of training sessions. It has been dis- 
cussed frequently in other issues of this magazine, and 
readers know how effectively it can be used to help 
participants “live through” a problem.* 

At the end of a role-playing scene of a union stew- 
ard discussing a grievance with his foreman, a newly 
elected shop steward came up to me and said, “If I didn’t 
know it was Bill I'd think it was my own foreman. I’ve 
got a grievance like that coming up tomorrow and now 


*If you don't, why not order our pamphlet, How to Use Role 
Playine and Other Tools for Learnine? See the ad on the inside 
back cover The Fdit rs 
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I think I know how to handle it.” 

Similarly, demonstrations and movies depicting the 
job to be done or situations to be faced, help trainees to 
“see what it’s like”. Frequently a film which does not 
cover the identical problems of workshop participants 
can be translated, through discussion before and after 
the showing, to apply to their back-home situation. 

Often we've heard former institute participants tell 
us several months later, with apologetic tones, that they 
have not put to use what they learned although they got 
a lot out of the institute. Digging deeper, we often find 
that they did not have the confidence to step out and 
give it a whirl. 

Successfully carrying out responsibility while at the 
institute will give the individual more confidence, moti- 
vate him to get more out of the training itself and 
most important-—help him get into motion back home. 
(And once he has started on his own, he is set for the 
best learning experience of all!) 

In one workshop for education-committee chairmen, 
part of the group was given the responsibility for plan- 
ning and conducting a recreation and social hour follow- 
ing each session, Another part of the group previewed a 
film and put on a demonstration film program, Mrs, 
Hancock, who was on the film sub-committee, went home 
and put some life into her education group since she had 
found that there wasn’t any magic to planning and 
running a film program, but just some advance prepara- 
tion and thinking-through. 


practicing on the group 


More and more, adult education is involved in 
training the voluntary group leader. Many training insti- 
tutes are run for this purpose. Voluntary teachers and 
discussion leaders, like Joe Thomas, are multiplying the 
amount of adult education going on. 

But unlike the public school teacher who has had 
practice-teaching as part of his formal training, Joe 
hasn't the time for extensive training, nor has he a ready- 
made group on which to practice, 

The training institute itself, then, is the only logical 
place for voluntary group and discussion leaders to get 
some practice. This can be done by each person taking a 
turn at teaching the other members of the training group 
who “act” as the group back home. This way, members 
learn from watching and analyzing each other's per- 
formance in a secure atmosphere. 

A teaching manual, tailored to the material to be 
discussed, is a handy and valuable guide. A short demon- 
stration of te aching techniques backed up by some 
pointers on discussion-leadership, a review of the mate- 
rial in the manual. . . and the trainees can swing into 


practice assignments in leadership. 


a program of action for home 


Many apparently wonderful program ideas never 
get hatched from the cocoon of the workshop because 
the participant, once he gets home, doesn’t know how 
to get started, how to handle some of the small, practical 
problems he will meet in the early stages of getting 
program underway. 

One of the last sessions at a workshop or training 


institute might well be devoted to a discussion within 
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small groups of how to face the real problems back 
home. Where do you get members for the new com- 
mittee you need? How do you raise the money for the 
safety drive in your organization? Where will you get 
a speaker on social security? How do you go about rent- 
ing a film on mental he alth? How do you get your or- 
ganization to approve a new project? 

After a participant goes home, he ts usually pretty 
much on his own. But his home situation doesn’t stand 
still. New problems arise; the situations he faces change 
constantly. The training period was a concentrated and 
valuable dose of learning. But what is done after the 
training phase is often much more important than 
what is done within the training setting. 

One program that is bringing women leaders to- 
gether for a four-day training ee has scheduled 
a four-day follow-up institute to be held six months 
later. Follow up conferences we as this allow time for 
the learning to “sink i Also, ap plication of learning 
has started, and the eacicia problems in the home 
situation are much clearer. When participants get to- 
gether for a follow-up institute and share experiences, 
they find that some of the problems they have faced 
are not unique, It is instructive to hear how others may 
have worked them out. It is often worth cutting the 
time of the first institute to be able to have a follow 
up one. 

When Joe Thomas went back for his second training 
session, the stomach butterflies had settled. Some of 
the cobwebs had disappeared. Now that he had put part 
of the training to a back-home test, he had a better idea 
of the problems to be faced. 


on-the-spot guidance 

John Harris, a staff representative who had been 
involved in the planning and stathng of one of our 
mid-western institutes, kept up personal contacts with 
the participants in his area, He was able to boost the 
morale of one, help another over a hurdle of a difficult 
human relations problem that was bogging down a com 
mittee, act as a sounding board for still another who 
needed a knowledgeable listener with whom to test 
some ideas, and help still another who had got off base 

planning a grandiose program that was full of prac- 
tical pitfalls. 

John’s getting together with the folks from his 
area who had attended the institute, paid off in the 
greater success of their programs, 

We can take steps to insure back home application 
of learning. Although Joe Thomas may have surprised 
some of the people in his local union, his success as 
an instructor of their stewards’ classes didn’t just happen 
The training sessions he attended were part of a well 
thought-out program to help with his success, The 
program had provided for definite measures to get 
the right persons to the training institutes, The insti- 
tutes themselves had incorporated methods to build 
their confidence and skill, give them insight into thé 
job they were to take on in their local unions. Jor 
Thomas was followed up in his home situation. 

He may not have been able to read. But who knows 

Joe might even be tackling that problem by now! 
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During the workshop, and 
afterwards, we need to take 
time Out to appraise what we 
have been doing—in the in- 
terests of personal growth and 


a still better workshop next 
tune. Here are six steps 7 


BY ROBERT A. LUKE 


Everybody knows what evaluation is, It is the mark 
Junior brings home on his (or her!) report card at the 
end of the year. It is the hearty opinion of banquet table 
associates given at the end of a speech: “Very good. | 
liked what you said a lot.” 

Evaluation is the meeting of the staff and a few 
delegates at the end of a workshop or institute when the 
talk is on “Well... how did it go this time?” 

But evaluation is more than this 

Evaluation is what Junior has to say about his 
teacher, what all the juniors together have to say about 
the teacher, and what the parents have to say about both 
Junior and the teacher 

It is what the folks say to each other about the 
speaker as they leave the banquet hall and what he has to 
say about himself when he reports on the meeting to his 
wife (or she reports to her husband) 

Ic is what people write down on questionnaires at 
the conclusion of a works Op Or institute and it is how 
they behave three months, six months, or a year later 

Evaluation is thus commonly thought of as an 
ippraisal by both leaders and participants at the end of 
an activity. Sometimes this final appraisal is immediate 
sometimes it is deliberately delayed for months. Some 


umes the apprais il is spontaneous and random, some 
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are highly organized and participation in the evaluation 


process is widespread. 

Now, what kind of evaluation makes sense—and 
what does not—for workshops and institutes ? 

First of all, it seems to make sense to take time 
out for evaluation at several points during the workshop 
or institute—not always waiting until the end when 
sometimes little can be done about it. 

Take, for example, Junior's report card. He was 
probably “graded”’ at least five times before his year-end 
mark was finally recorded to follow him through life on 
photostatic transcripts. Each successive evaluation period 
was opportunity knocking once again. 

lransferring this concept to the workshop or insti 
tute means that opportunities for improvement of learn 
ing conditions are repeatedly available if evaluation is 
seen as a more or less continuous activity. 

Second, it seems to make sense for al/ participants in 
the workshop or institute to have an opportunity to have 
their say. 

lake, for example, the appraisal of the banquet 
speaker. Naive indeed is the speaker who believes that 
the spoken comments of his friends at the head table 
represent the opinion of everybody who heard him 
Equally naive is the workshop director who thinks that 
the words of praise bestowed on him at the close... but 
need we say more? 

Chird, it seems sensible to provide for the prompt 
reporting back of evaluation information 


> 


Consider the meeting of the worl shop staff. ‘The 


faculty members review their efforts to date. They go 
over the evaluation sheets filled out periodically by the 
workshop participants ind they keep to themselves 
their conclusions and findings. They reason that if the 


returns are “good”, then it is in poor taste to brag. If the 
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, then the leaders resolve that 
they will do better tomorrow. 

But under these conditions the workshop partici- 
pants have no opportunity to make improvements in 
their pattern of working, and participants can have their 
off days and their good days just as leaders can. Report- 
ing back evaluation information spreads responsibility 
and rewards to both leaders and participants and makes 
for greater teamwork in the training program. 

Fourth, it makes sense if the evaluation data is 
discussed as well as reported. 

For example: 


overall reaction is “poor” 


Workshop leader: At our faculty meeting last night 
we reviewed the evaluation information given on the 
questionnaires you filled out, and decided that our insti 
tute leaders have failed to get across the purpose of our 
so-called “diagnostic” groups. 

Workshop participants: (No sound from any of 
them; it is too early in the morning.) 

Workshop leader: We also reviewed your sugges 
tions for next things to do and decided we would have a 
panel presentation from the three workgroups at our 
final session. 

Workshop participants; (lt is still too early.) 

Workshop leader: 1 take it that silence means 
consent, so after the coffee break we will reconvene in 
our regular workshop groups. 

Workshop participant 1; Just a minute! | was one of 
those who said | thought the diagnostic groups wer 
punk—but that doesn’t mean I didn’t understand their 
purpose. Quite the contrary, | understood it so well | 

Workshop participant Il; Vm sure Um a minority 


voice, but I don’t think reports from workgroups ever 
fulfill their mission. Can't we talk a bit about how the 
need can be met without 

All those whose reactions and opinions go to make 
up the evaluation data should share in its interpretation, 


something must happen 


Fifth, it makes a lot of sense if some concrete, post 
tive action grows out of all the talk, 

Consider the discussion reported immediately above. 
Can't you predict the consequences if the workshop 
leader says, “Thanks for your suggestions. We will hand 
them to the dean so he may have them in mind in plan- 
ning next year’s conference.” 

Or, because of a different notion about evaluation, 
the workshop leaders say, ‘Let's replan our final session 
to take advantage of your suggestions.” 

Sixth, evaluation—like anything else—can be run 
into the ground. As ridiculous as the situation in which 
no evaluation is done, is the one in which pulse-feeling 
is a preoccupation. But care should always be taken to 
differentiate between an over-emphasis on evaluation 
and a resistance to evaluation that grows from the pat 
ticipants’ not knowing why it is done or not secing any 
change as a result of it. 

A restatement of the sixth generalization may be, 
then, that it always makes good sense to see that partici 
pants in an evaluation program understand its purposes 
and are able to take part in working out ways and means 
whereby its objectives may be met 
EDITOR'S NOTE: For sample questions to ask on evaluation 


forms, see the article, “Evaluating Your Program”, in Adult 


Leadership Vol, I, 11 (April, 1954) rd 
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AEA'S ANNUAL CONFERENCE national mind is firmly a part of a pared with celebrities of the national 
continued from page 3 civil society composed of voluntary means of distraction, are not hon- 
will find life profoundly frustrating associations.” His criteria then: “The ored by the community and who 
if no opportunity is afforded for prevalence of the big discourse and have little part in setting the general 
expression of these deep and gener- the prevalence of voluntary associa cultural tone-—-much less any part in 
ous urges.” tion.” the momentous decisions that are 
Practitioners on the panel probed In defining what he meant by the being made . . . In such a situation, 
at Mr. Montgomery's criteria and big discourse, he said, “It contains the teacher is a rather minor and 
set up some additional standards. the results of man’s most highly con- often temporary white-collar em- 
“Don't we need statistical criteria? scious and self-disciplined life; it ployee, and nothing els 
Don’t we need to establish criteria contains the several major attempts Everett Preston on the other side 
for such areas of community interest of man to order his experience and of the panel demurred and said he 
as schools, health, housing, govern to render judgment upon it.” The didn’t think it was all quite so dark 
ment? . . . How about criteria to tragedy of today, he declared, was as this. He said he was an optimist 
reflect how well people relate to that the values dominant with us Mr. Mills said, guardedly, that he 
their community, how well they feel do not notably include those of the was too. 
they belong? Are the decision- big discourse. Richard Poston and Leo Perlis 
makers in a community a representa “We are trying said, “to live both thought that there was hope for 
tive group rr spon Ive to publi with the feclings of men who the “good life im certain social and 
opinion ? would be rational and moral in an community projects currently under 
C, Wright Mills in his speech epoch of monstrous public im way. 
added two more criteria. “The good morality and of enormous public 
‘) iety,”’ he ass rted., “would be one irrationality effective units the practitioners’ turn 
in which there would be no need of power are now the huge corpora At the second general session. 
for anything like adult education a tion, the inaccessible yvovernment, 


i specific set of cultural agencies.” 
Itc would be,” he said, “a societ loday the big 


in which the big discourse of the on by a select 


january, 1956 


the grim military establishment 
discourse 1s carried 


minority who, com 


Preston, Poston, and Perlis presented 
the practitioners’ side of the argu 
ment, discussing “What are the 

continued on page 32 
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IN PRINT 


IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE: Aj /listor: 
cal Perspective on Adult Uducation, By 
f Ilariley Grattan. New York {0socta 
tion Pre 19 $3 pp $4 


A popularly-written history of man 
attempts to continue learning in adult 
hood, from the earliest days to the presem 
Part I defines the author's conception of 
idult education and Part Il depicts the 


adult educational efforts of preliterate 


man, ‘sreek, Roman, Medieval, and Ren 
aissance societ Part Ul extensively re 
ew British adult education from the 


itth Century to the present, and Part IV, 
Amernwan adult education. The deve 
ment of American adult education is 
chronicled, and American adult education 
im prbytnc chools 
oluntary Organizations, agricultural ex 
tension, and workers education | d 


cribed The final section of the bool 


universities, libraries 


treats some of the problems of adult edu 
cation that le ahead, The preparation of 
this volume was made possible | the 
bund for Adult Education. It will be re 
iewed in next onth's ADULT LEADER 
HP 


> | SPEED 
~~ READING 


AVI I ‘ for 

sily h e use en ‘ ‘ i 
rapid read | r \ r ta 
harge will pa for the ra 

Or “ tu t t rate 
t} rea on Kat et " mgned 
t el class! ‘ ‘ 

E.xclusl Rateometer features 2% Ib 
welgt 5 ength irect reading calculator, 
home atudy manual, carry case carton 
Each $35.00 . 5 te 9 units, each $31.50 


10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-61 5131 S. Plymouth Ct. Chycago § 


A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS. By John P. Dean & Alex Rosen. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1955. 194 pp. $3.75. 


For intergroup workers in any setting, 
this volume is intended as a handbook 
on improving intergroup relations within 
organizations and in the community at 
large. Methods are suggested for solving 
problems of increasing intergroup com- 
munication and minority participation in 
policy and program, training staffs and 
leaders for inter-group programs, chang- 
ing old practices of segregation, and estab- 
lishing the values of integration. Sug- 
gestions are also made for setting realistic 
goals for community action, establish- 
ing an effective pattern of community 
organization and a strategy for change, 


as well as providing for continuing 
growth in professional training for ef- 
fective integration. The authors are a 
professor of sociology and an intergroup 


worker. The 


rew in large part from their joint as- 


material for this volume 


ociation with a four-year study of in- 
tergroup relations at Cornell University 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
TODAY AND TOMORROW—A  Statisti 
cal Survey. Edited by Ernest W. Swanson 
& John A, Griffin. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 195 13 


$5.00 


He 
i 


A supplement to and extension of The 
Nevero and the Schools by Harry S. Ash 
more, this book summarizes data basic 


ling the problems of South 


to understan 
ern schools. Based on studies made pe 

sible by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, it reports on the Southern 
population, the characteristics of Southern 
choolage children, and the quality and 


cost of Southern schooling today, and 


school population figures and 


projects the 
problems, as well as the costs of equality 
and improvement for the Southern school 


all 1960 


ADULTS LEARN AND LIKE IT: /low Jo 
Teach Adults in the Church, By Irene 
Smith Caldwell. Anderson, Ind. The 
Warner Press, 1955. 112 pp. NPI 


/ 


loo many adult class proceedings, 
iys the author in the Foreword are 
merely ‘boring repetitions’ and ‘pooling of 
ignorance’, when they ought to be chal 
lenging adults to growth « xperiences . ‘ 
In this volume she attempts to help church 
leaders solve this problem by suggesting 
methods which make use of the every- 
day experiences of adults and afford of 
portunities for spontaneit ind vest it 


the classroor 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH. Idited hy Ruth Kotinsky & 
Helen L. Witmer, Harvard 


University Press, 1955. 362 pp. $5.00. 


Cambridge 


A collection of papers based on field 
studies of mental health promowuon car 
ried on during 1950-51 and sponsored 


bv the National Institute of Mental Healtt 


ind the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Describing 
present practices of mental health pro- 
motion in the community, the book is 
useful for theoretician, researcher, and 
practitioner. Sections of the book are de- 
voted to: (1) descriptions of pioneer 
mental health programs in the community 
and the schools; and (2) a discussion of 
the present inadequacies in theory, re- 
search, and evaluation techniques, and 
the problems involved’ in developing a 
more sound theoretical basis for the pro- 
fessional practice of mental health work 
in the community. 


IDENTITY AND INTERPERSONAL COM- 
PETENCE: A New Direction in Family 
Research. By Nelson N. Foote & Leonard 
§. Cottrell, Jr. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. 305 pp. $5.00. 


Research on the family, according to 
the authors of this book, has not kept 
pace with the changing nature of the 
family and the changing functions of 
‘vest that 
a new orientation is necessary for the 


family-serving agencies. They su 
/ 


study of the family to be must useful 
to family-service agencies. Making use 
of the insights of Harry Stack Sullivan 
and others in the fields of social psy- 


chology 


indicate that the nouon of competence or 


and social psychiatry, the authors 


ibility in interpersonal relations provides 
i more useful focus for family research 
than “static functionalist theories of sat 
isfaction or adjustment The authors 
point out that family service agencies 
are moving away from purely remedial 
to preventive programs, and suggest that 
1 new framework for research—-which 
(tresses planning, prevenwuion, and evalua- 
tion—-can result in mere effective cooper- 
ition between research workers and ac- 


tion workers in family-serving agencies 


LEARNING ACROSS CULTURES: A 


Study of Germans Visiting America. By 


Jeanne Watson G Ronald Lippitt. Ann 
trhbor: University of Michigan, 1955, 205 
, f, NPI 7 


A report of a study done in conjunction 
vith a German visitors’ program held by 
the Political Science Department of the 
University of Michigan. Part I describes 
the research setting. Part Il reports on the 
impact of the program. In Part III an ex 


perin ental training program in group dy 


J 
namics is presented, Part IV describes the 
learning problems of the foreign visitors 
and Part V suggests some elements of an 
effective program for cross-cultural stu 


rents and visitors 


HELPS FOR EVALUATING PROGRAMS 
OF ADULT EDUCATION IN VOCATION- 
AL AGRICULTURE. School of Education, 
Michigan State Unirersity of Agriculture 
G& Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. 
7 pp. NPL. 


Presents checklist intended to give 
teachers a start in appraisal and planning, 
m seven aspects of adult programs and 


iggests a number of evaluation practices 


adult leadership 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS EDUCATION. Pu! 
lications Dept., Anti-Defamation League, 
15 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 


) pt $/./ 


Pi 

The proceedings of the National C 
ference on Human Relations Education, 
19 Discusses the relations between edu 
cation, on the one hand, and tolerance and 


attitude formation, on the other, and 


makes recommendations for programs ot 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION HANDBOOK. 
Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 


U.S.A I fdams St., Chicago 3, Ul. 
64 pI 
\ ck cription of, and c« rse outlines 


for, the Standard Leadership Curriculut 
ot the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. Beginning and advanced adult 
leadership training courses for denomina 


! | 
il worker are outlined 


VITAL ISSUES: A Discussion Guide for 
Better Informed Americans. Center for 
Information on America, Washington 
Conn. 4 pp. Single copy, 25 fnnual 


, e 
subscription $2.00. 


These illustrated discussion guides a 
published monthly on questions of cur 
rent interest and debate, Over 40 issues 


are now available 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS AND PRAC.- 
TICES FOR ORGANIZING AND OPER- 
ATING ACTIVITY PROGRAMS FOR 
OLDER ADULTS. Mrs. Lester M. Malitz, 
34 Devon Rd., Rockville Centre, Neu 
York, N.Y id pp. 3% 


Prepared under the auspices of ¢ 
Nassau County (Long Island i 
Counal of Social Avencic I 


THE CHALLENGE OF BOOKS: 1 Bavi 
Discussion Series Presented on Television 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washin 
ton pp., mimeo. NPI 


A report of a special library adult ed 
cation project developed with one of the 
’1 sub-grants awarded by the American 
Library Association from a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education. The report 
presents a list of the books used, the 
criteria for book « 


january. 1956 


¢ television programs, the methods used 


Organize and conduct discussion 
roups, pul licity ' ethods, and conclu 
sions 


DEVELOPING AN ADULT EDUCA. 
TION PROGRAM IN OREGON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Curriculum Bulletin #146 
School of Lducation, University of Ore 


n, Eugene, Oregon. 11 pt 


The major part of this material is an 
abstract and summary of recent findings on 
idult education throughout the United 
States that will be useful to adult « 


ition administrators in any area 


PLUS-QUALITIES IN ADULT TEACHING 
AND PUBLICITY, PROMOTION, RE- 
CRUITMENT (of Voreign-Born Adult 
Students). Aids and Helps, Entire Issue, 
September, 1955. National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, 1201 Sis 
eenth St., N.W., Washineton 6, D. C. 

pp. tvailable through $1.00 yearly 
NAPSAE Membership only. 


Specific teaching suggest ; and aids 
teachers of adults, and a special se 


ion for teachers of the foreign-born 


LITERACY TEACHING FOR ADULTS. 


South Pacific Commission, Noumea, Nev 
Caledonia, or G.P.O. Box i, Sydney 
fustralia, 128 pp. sterlin 


A preliminary report of a study of ef 


fecuve methods of teaching illiterate peo 
ple in the South Pacific. Discusses dif 
ferences between adult literacy and the 


teaching of children, general aspects of 
the linguistic approach, methods in teach 
ing reading and handwriting, organization 
f literacy program, teaching aids, follow 
up, and evaluation. A bibliopraphy of ma 
terials concerning adult literacy work, 
ainly in underdeveloped areas of the 


rid 1s include | 


ADULT PROGRAM ISSUE. Jeuish Cen 
ter Progwram Aids, Entire issue, Fall, 195 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 1 
2nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 28 pp. 


Contains articles on the adult progra 
in the Jewish Community Center, an eval 
sation scale for adult program planning 
the American Jew! h adult, meeting adult 

j 


cer and interests the community ce 


er as a community resource in adult pre 


gramming, leadership training for adult 
adult programming 1 ethods, outstanc 
ng adult programs, and a guide to cur 
ent book in adult ed ition nd 

rh 


A-V AIDS 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Iree Loun 
balms, 


The following 16 mm films will make 
material for programs tollowsns 
e White House Conference, They 


he borrowed without charge trom 


e National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 2 W isth Sc, New 


‘ rh N.Y Ihre« weeks notice of 
eservation date 1s requested for all films 
except those with an asterisk (*). On the 
utter filays, only single prints are avail 
le reservation requests must he 


hs in advance 


THE FIGHT FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. 


uw, ~< min 


The citizens of Arlington, Va., form a 
mmitted to study the over crowded coa 
litions of their schools and then to bring 
bout the pPassape ot ' bond ssi by 


eans of a concentrated campat 


ACTION FOR YOUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


w, 20 min. 


Excerpts from speeches made | James 
Bh. Conant, General Omar N. Bradley and 
Roy FE. Larsen, chairman of the National 
Citizens Commission, Speeches deal with 


itizvens in relation to their sche ! 


“BOARD OF EDUCATION. boiu, 2-0 min 


\ story of school district reorganizauon 


in a rural and small town area 


*A TALE OF TWO TOWNS. <o/., 40) min 


Tells the story of how one small town 
learned from another that an informed 
ciuvent can be an active help to its 


*“THE FINEST PRODUCT. <o/ min, 


Prepared by the Board of Education of 


Louisville, Ky. Shows the many phases 


ot Louisville school program, with 
special emphasis on the value of good 
education to industry and the communit 


“IT'S UP TO YOU. <u min 


Produced by Orleans Parish School to 
ve the public a documented report on 
the situation facin New Orleat | ible 


hools. (New tilm) 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


1955-56 

AEA 
MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORY 


Up-to-the-minute listings 


More than 13,000 names and 


addresses 
Over 200 pages 


Names alphabetic al under 


city and state 


Includes Canada and foreign 


Convenient for mailings 


Attractive, durable cover 


SPECIAL PRICE 
TO AEA MEMBERS 


ONLY $900 


$5.00 to Non-Members 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


We've certainly had personal growth through group experience! 


AEA'S ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

continued from page 29 
major obstacles affecting develop- 
ment of the community?” 

Mr. Preston affirmed his _ belief 
that education on all levels would 
largely correct the ills that beset our 
communities. “We need,” he said, 
“to work more assiduously in the 
human relations field of adult edu- 
cation . . . Those who lead must 
never cease to learn—and have faith 
in the learning power of others.” 

Mr. Poston, in calling attention to 
the kind of community development 
projects being aided by Southern 
Illinois University and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, pled for more 
community-based adult education 
programs, He deplored the fact that 
most universities and colleges were 
not assuming leadership in the kind 
of community development  pro- 


“We are making progress today 
as never before,” he asserted, “in 
developing industrial relations, race 
relations, public education, civil 
rights, and community planning.” 
But too many of us, he felt, for 
reasons of apathy, timidity, or de- 
spair, were holding ourselves out of 
the struggle, leaving it for the 
“falsifiers and the foolish, the fear 
ful and the faithless” to set the pace. 

At the third general session, as we 
have noted, the audience assumed the 
dominant role, putting both pre- 
pared and spontaneous questions to 
the panel members. 

In conclusion, credit must be given 
to our host organization, the Adult 
Education Council of Greater St. 
Louis, for much of the success of 
this year’s conference. Mrs. J. Hardin 
Smith was in charge of the effective 
local arrangements committees; and 


‘. i Professional member tomaticall . : - > . . 
a ‘ m Pr cnpeeigabence nn ate sce alle grams for which they were fitted. from Mrs. Susan Simrall, Executive 
will receive one copy without charge . 


Director of the Council, we learn 


Mr. Perlis put his emphasis on the 
Adult Education Assn. 
743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 


individual. “New ideas, great visions, that 249 volunteers, 44 organizations, 


and challenging hopes,” he said, and 10 business and industrial con- 


“will not spring from efficiency- cerns made contributions of tims 


Please send me copies of the 


1955.56 AEA Membership Directory 


State 


AEA Member Non Member 


minded social executives routinely 
operating out of  spick-and-span 
offices in New York or Washington. 
They can come only out of a selfless 
dedication to a social philosophy, to 
a purposeful objective in the interest 
of all the people . . 
self, to accept yourself, are the first 


. To know your- 


and materials. 

This year’s conference ended with 
everybody looking ahead to more of 
this kind of creative participation in 
solving adult education problems, 
when in November 10-12, 1956, 
“Meet me in St. Louis’ will become 


Enclosed is $ 
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“See you in Atlantic City.” R.]. 
steps to leadership. OL 
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NO. + UNDERSTANDING HOW GROUPS WORK 


Here it is—at your fingertips—a compendium of help from applied group 
dynamics. Explains why groups sometimes can't reach decisions and other 
times rush headlong into action, Tells how to handle apathy, hidden 
agendas, conflicts over goals or procedures, Details the steps in diagnosing 


group difficulties. Includes a valuable list of materials for further study. 


NO. 5 HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


For teachers and trainers in adult classrooms everywhere. How to improve 
your teaching, plan learning activities, use informal methods in the class- 
room, help your students evaluate their own progress. Treats such im- 
portant questions as: “What is learning?” and “What are adult students 
like?” Excellent guides, checklists, and selected reading list on education 
for growth, 


NO. 6 HOW T0 USE ROLE PLAYING 


and Other Tools for Learning 
Takes you through every step in designing, casting, directing, and analyzing 
role playing. Outlines other meeting methods panels, symposiums, 
forums, clinics, buzz groups. Describes how to take a problem census, get 
“feedback,” choose audio-visual aids, plan field trips for learning, plus a 
checklist and suggested readings on ways to use these and many other tools. 


PREVIOUS PAMPHLETS 


NO. 1 HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS =§83 = {-----777 77-77-77 ORDER FORM-—- 


Everything you need to lead a successful discussion 


NO. 2 PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


Get the most out of your programs by proper planning 


NO. 3. TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY 


A timely and practical guide to initiating community action 


PRICES SPECIAL TO 
Single copy OO AEA MEMBERS: 
SINGLE QR MIXED TITLES Single copy, 50c 
2 pamphlets $1.00 Any 3 for $1.00 
3 to 24 pamphlets 40c cach 

25 to 99 45c¢ each 

100 to 499 40c each 

500 to 999 25c¢ each 


eady ...the Second Set of 


Adapted, at the request of many AEA members, from 
materials originally published in ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
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Adult Education Association 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the following pamphiets, for which poyment is 
enclosed 


QUANTITY PRICE 

1 HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 
2 PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 
24 TAKING ACTION IN THE 

COMMUNITY 
74 UNDERSTANDING HOW 

GROUPS WORK 
x5 HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 
x6 HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING 

and Other Tools for Learning 
Name 
Organization 
Address 
City Zone State 
| AEA Member Non-member 
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96 PAGES OF THE BEST 


from Volume Il of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


A careful selection of the best from Volume II (1953- 
54) of ADULT LEADERSHIP. Tailored especially to 


meet the needs of persons active in community and 


organizational affairs. 
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SENT TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 


Adult Education Association 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ili. 


Please send me... .copies of LEADER'S DIGEST NO. 2, 
The Best from Volume II of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


Name 
Organization 
Street 


City : Zone State 


) Payment enclosed AEA Member Non-member 


+ + + + + HH 


»* 


96 pages, 8!/, x I1'/> 
Liberally illustrated 
with charts, checklists, 
cartoons. 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 


MEMBERS: ONLY $1.00 PER COPY 
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